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TO THS RIGHT HONOURABLB 

GEORGE LORD LYTTLETON^ 

BARON OF FRANKLY. 

MY LORD, 

SO c RATE s through many ages has been kindly receiv- 
ed by all perfons of virtue, learning, and tafte ; your 
Lordfhip has already paid him particular marks of your 
regard in his prefentchara^er anddrefs ; your approba- 
tion of this dramatic poem, is my ftrongcft encourage- 
ment to offer it to the public ; mere amufement, and to 
fill up an interval of leifure and folitude, were, I con- 
fefs, my firft inducements to attempt this performance ; 
I could not thenjthink of making it public, tho' fome 
few friends of learning and judgment gave me their fa- 
vourable opinion of it ; but altho* this fomewhat grati- 
fied my vanity, yet it was not a fufficicnt motive to in- 
duce me to a publication, without applying to, and foi- 
lidting your Lordfhip to perufe it, being well aflured, 
that if you thought it tolerable, I had not much to dread 
from any reader of candour and ingenuity : I was am- 
bitious of fo high a fandtion, and I am happy in the en- 
joyment of it — But your Lord/hip's further indulgence 
to Socrates, in pointing at, and profcribing feveral inac- 
curacies, redundancies, and other infirmities of the work, 
and above afl, in taking him under your protection, ^t a 
time when learning and virtue meet with fuch cold ho- 
fpitality from the world, has in a great degree grafted 
this poem on the rich ftock of your own high reputa- 
a ? 



DEDICATION, 

jSon ; as a fcyon that may draw from the foftering Ij^t 
flaence of your fame, no fmall nourifhment and fupport ; 
your laurels will, (contrary to the qualities of moft o- 
ithers) not only infure immortality and vigour to them- 
felves,but preferve life and verdure to any tender fprigs 
which they vouchfafe to (helter. Give me leave, my 
l»ord, to return you my^ fincere thanks for the favour 
you do me, in permitting this dedication of Socrates to 
you ", it will be the grcateft literary honour to my name, 
to be feen in company with your's by lateft poftcrity : 
your's,my L<Qrd,can die but with the Englifh language, 
and fome of its trued honours and ornaments exempli- 
fied in all your poetic works, and with the ChrifHan re- 
ligion, fo pobly fupported by you in your argument on 
theconyerfion of St. Paul: as to my own, 1 have as 
yet no infurance againfl its mortality, except your kind 
opinion and prote<aion of this little work, calculated you 
know for the clofet, and not for the ftage. Whatever 
its merit or demerit may be, it will have a fairer and 
more difpaffionate trial, than moft pieces exhibited can 
cxpeft to meet with. I fhall trefpafs upon your pati- 
ence, by once more recommending this tender, and firft- 
publifhed ofi&pring of my fancy, to your friendly adop* 
tion and patronage, and to a^ure you, that I am, my 
Lord, with the greateft efteem and refpe<5l. 
Your Lordfliip*s moft obliged 

and moft obedient humble Servant, i 
AMYAS BUSHE. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

npHB fyftem and fendments employed In the follower 
"■- ing poem, whether moral or metaphyfical, are no 
farther embraced by the author, nor recommended to 
the reader, than as they agree with found morality and 
Chriftian principles : they are confidered as the nearefl 
approaches made by uninfpired reafon, to that perfedl 
difpenfation, which the gofpel affords to mankind. The 
name of Socrates will in fbme mealiire fanftify the doc- 
• trine he delivers ; his cataftrophe will be a (ignal and 
illuftriousinftatice,'bbtH of the depravity and excellence 
of human nature. It is with the view to introduce the 
knowledge 6f this wonderftl man, and his lyftem, to 
thofe, whofe Svaht of leifare, and different furfuits, hare 
prevented thefn from ftudying th^ dead languages, that 
he comes abroad in* this" drefs, to entertain* fwe hope) 
and inftruft* the reader, to whofc candOuraud'fkvouf 
we venture to fdBmit him. 
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DRAMATIC POEM ON THE DEATH 
OF SOCRATES. 

BY Alt UNKNOWN HAND. 

THE half-evangeliz'd, infpired (lore 
Of facred Socrates — his heaven-taught lore 
Informs with dignity divine your lays j 
There Pagan truths with Chriftian fervor blaze. 
The gofpel's harbinger, who fhone fo bright, 
♦With more than ethic rays, than nature's light 
His lamp was rais'd — with more than mortal flame 
J£s foul was fir'd, from heaven its luftre came ; 
From thence his meeknefs fpr^ng, his ftedfaft mind^ 
"^AHuch throws all vain philofophy behipd; 
All technic arrogance, all ftoic pride. 
And falfe prefumption, ever wand'ring wide 
From virtue's genuine path, whofe wifdom trod 
The path of purity, the way to God. 
There Socrates a human faviour went. 
And taught mankind to tremble and repent ; 
There (hone the hallow'd fage — in ygur ftrong lines 
Xotriaiic energy! and greatnefs fhines : 



TO AMYAS BUSHK, es^. 

Here ftrength of foul, the man divine appears^ 
By rigid power opprefs'd, opprefs'd by years^ 
By deadly rancour fmote, by fraud purfu'd. 
See rancour, fraud, by Socrates fubdu'd; 
His virtue conquers all, all rage defies, 
His virtue triumphs, triumphs as he dies ; 
O glorious task ! mere mortal man to try. 
Could unafHited nature climb fo high ! 
Your hand each fentiment fublime could traco 
With native ftrength, fimplicity and grace ; 
Your well-dire<5led thought the pile could plan. 
And raife once more to view the godlike maii| 
Eredb, admir'd, as when al^ Athens wept, 
And widow'd Virtue mournful vigils kept ; 
Your hand can fill, and ftrike the foul with awe^ 
And Socrates with equal virtue draw. 



DRAMATIS PERSONAL 

So C R A T E S. 

Hermogenes. 

Chorus. , 

Aristodemus. 

Chorus oFEtherial Spirit^.' 
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Judges. 

Mblitus. 

Officer of Court. 

C R I T O. 
P H A B D O. 
Ce BE S. 
G O A L E R. 

$ C E N £^ Atheti^. 



SOCRATES, 

A 

DRAMATIC 

P O E M, 
ACTL SCENE I. 

SCEitlEj Socrates'^ houfe. 

Socrates folus. 

MY fhield, my breaft-plate, virtue has put on, 
Let envy's hoftile darts aiTault in vain 
This firm-coUcdled foul, I feel that ftrength. 
That fortitude ferene, which honefty 
Alone can give thfe mind, that never lodg'd 
Prefumption vain, hypocrify, rior pride 
Within its fecret cells ; nor public fraud, 
Nor often^tation vile, nor fenfual views 
Abhorr'd, nor impious thoughts againfl: the goda-'* 
Integrity ! thou citadel fecure. 
Thou bulwark of the foul— invincible ! 
Intrench my heart around with confcious ftrcflgth. 
Becoming dignity, and jud difdain 
Of imputations foul, and horrid crimes t 
A 



3 SOCRAtfiS^ 

I feel an infpiradon from above 

Invig'rate, and fublime my inward frame^ 

And raife my fpirits up — there is — there Is—' 

SocratesrHiall live for ever — I feel 

An active and immortal prindple ; 

I ihall be juftified above the flars 

Among the blefs'd, at Heaven's great ttTb«naI»- 

O energy divine ! I feel the God 

Infpiring comfort. 

Enter Hermogenes. 

Hekmogbnss. 

Hail! great holy fage 
Of afpeft venerable, tho* the trace 
Of wafleful years and fool-employing thought * 
Sit furrow'd on thy brow I if difengag'd 
From private cares, let now the rofy mom 
Invite thy fteps abroad to yonder (hades, 
Where oft thy moral do^ncs clear'd fome trutfey 
Some heavenly truth, and check'd the Jftream 
Of a licentious age ; go forth once more 
In thy integrity, let wifdom's force 
Dired and blefs mankind. 

SOCAATES. 

Hail, worthy friend \ 
for ever preient to my inmoft thoughts 
'When bed' employ 'd, come, fit thee down a whife^ 
Thy vifit is weM dm*d — ^juft as thoo eBter*4» 



SOCRATES. 

My foul was full intent on virtue's charms 

tn beauty's form array'd ; for, O Ihc fliines 

As do aerial (hapes that bring to men 

Some high behefts from heav'n, and on my mind 

Beams radiant light, fiich as pore fpirits feel 

When difengag'd from earth they wing their way 

To happy manfions. 

Hermo^enes. 

Noble are the thoughts 
Avhich thus employ thy mindj oppreft'd by ills 
And injur'd by thy thanklefs countrymen ; 
UDgratefttl Athens — ages yet to come — • - 
But thy exalted mind with. jMty looks 
On thofe confederates ; you feel for them 
A father's anger when they moft offend. 
Fain^ould I view thofe truths by thee difplay'di 
In all their nadi^ charms, from thy clear mind 
Truths low like oracles. 

Soe*ATte*. 

*Tis wifdom's task • 
To rife agwnft mifrule's opprefiive power. 
And conquer calumny with virtue's force ; 
Th^ Athenisffis yet may feel ^ perhaps confeft 
That Socrates deferv'd a better fate ; 
But heaven's decrees muft over all prevail^ 
And innocence muft learn to fiifFer wrongs-** 
Know, beauty is a pure etherial ray 
Of fair celeftial make, that iflue^f^ftH- 



4 SaCRATES-' 

From the fole fount of light, and luftrefpreads 
Thro' air, and earth, and heaven : old ocean feds 
The influence of its beam : when tempefb fly 
They bear it on their wings : the firmament 
Radiant with ftarry orbs, light above light 
In lucid order rais'd, aloud proclaims 
The fair original— 

Hermogenes. 

The works of God 
Indeed a^e great, and (hew a wond'rous hand 
Which gave them thus to fhine ; but ftill remains 
What I moft long to know, how virtue wears 
Fair beauty's form, and as you (eem'd to hint 
Differs but in the name. 

Socrates. 

Beauties that fliiner 
In the material world, are certain laws 
Imprefs'd on natural things, by the great God 
Of nature, furnifh'd with peculiar powers 
To adtuate their being, by which they move 
To their refpedlive ends ; nor do they \?ant 
A higher rule, as they can never fwervo- 
From what is beautiful : bat man is rais-'d 
High in the fcale of beings, and inform'd 
With intelledlual faculties that fhew 
The beauty of the mind, by which he claima 
Relation to his Maker, and partakes 
Of reOitude divine: hence» moral adls 



SOCRATES. 5 

Which flow from reafbn, and obfequioas witl. 
Are beautiful and good, becaufe with God 
Similitude they hold, whofe facred will. 
Pare as his eflence, never can divert 
From what is right, and is itfelf the law 
Which we call nat'ral, as he, only, rules 
As well the moral as material world. 

Hermogbnes. 
Great are thy fendments, thou fage divine. 
And reft on principles that bear the tefl: 
And fcrutiny of reafon. He who form'd 
The fum of things, to every part ailign*d 
Seauty and order, faited to the kinds 
Of their refpe^ve natures, as a law 
To rule their a^ons ; but on man he ftamp'd 
An image of himfelf, by which he moves 
To moral ends by intelledu^ means. ^£x. He r • 

HYMN to Beautv and Virtue. 

Semichorus i. 
Hail facred fource of heav'n and earth ! 
* From thee fair Beauty takes her birth : 
Whatever in profpeft charms the eye. 
From thee receives its pleafing dye : 
From thee, Apollo gilds the ray 
That ufhers in the new-born day : 
From thee, the moon witli borrowed light; 
Supplies jhe filvjcr lamp of night : 
A 3 
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From thee, fair Iris paints her bow 
Where all thy Taried colours glow: 
Formed by thy hand, does nature fpre&4 
A flow'ry carpet o*er the mead : 
From thee the fiEu:e of earth is feeii 
Array'd in chearful robes of green i 
What blofToms on the fragrant tree 
Derives th* impatient bud^ from thee : 
What fparkles in the diamond (hows 
The brighter fount from which it fiowi; 
All that can pleafe in earth or air 
Is but of thee a o^y fair : 
Thy beauty fills the world with light. 
Which, without tktt, would fink in aight^ 

Semichorus 2«' 
But Beauty, in the moral way. 
Shines with a brighter purer ray ! 
DiAindt the living lines appear* ; 
The colours ftrong, the image clear, 
Not fairer feen, nor yet more like 
The objedls from the mirrour ftrike : 
There, fortitude and prudence (hine» 
Beaming with radiance divine : 
Here awful judice holds her fcales. 
Her pure decrees impardal deals : 
There the firm patriot pleads the cauib 
Of merit, raised <m Virtue's laws $ 



SOCRATES. 

And here, th* immoral villain bleeds^ 
Uapided, for nefarioos deeds* 

^ CHonis^ 

^eauty and Vinoe are the fame ; 
They differ, only in the name. 
What to the foul is pure and bright 
I» Beauty in a oioral light; 
And what to fenie does charms coorey 
Is Beauty in the n^'ral way : 
fach from one iburce its eflenoe drawsj 
4im1 both Gonform to nature's laws^ 

SCENE 11^ 

So Chats s folns.' 
It cannot be — for finoe this beauteous world 
"Was rais'd by God, his Proiidence muft rule 
The Tad machine— Chance is an idle toy 
For fools to play with— Should fixt nature change 
Her well-known coiffie, and vary fiom the laws 
That guide tiie fyilem : ihould the elements, 
"Whereof all things in this our lower wodd 
Are form'd, defert the flation which they hcdd. 
In concert with the whole : flioald die great frame 
Of that bright heavenly arch, which o'er onr heads 
Shines with refulgent lig^t, give way, and feel 
Adiffoludotf: (bonldceidSbialipheres 
A 4 
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Forget their wonted courfe, and devious turn 

As chance mifguldes : fliould the bright lamp of heaven 

Withdraw his light, and the pale wand'ring moon 

Miftake her well-known path : (hould feafons mix 

In wild confufiod, or expiring winds 

Breathe their laft gafp : ftiould earth's fair fruitage droop 

Like children on the wither'd breafts that fail 

Of proper food : (hould chance or fortune reign 

With arbitrary fway ; what would become 

Of man himfelf, for whom thefe things are made ? 

Idle furmife ! There is a living God 

Who rules fupreme, under whof^ brooding wing 

All nature refts fecure, < 

Enter Aristodemus. 

SOCRATBS. 

Welcome my friend I 
I hope, Ariftodemus, no new doubts 
Concerning God and Providence, difturb 
The quiet of thy mind. 

Aristodemus. 

Till clearer thoughts 
Have calm'd the tumult of a working foul. 
It cannot reft, but like a rolling (hip 
Toft on tempeftuous waves, reiigns the helm 
That ftiould direft its couHe, and feels the force 
Of riCog doubts, which like fierce-warring winds 
''rom divers quarters, a^tate the foul 



SOCRATBS; f 

With anxious thoughts that violate the peace 
And quiet of the nrind — O Socrates ! 
That thinking principle I feel within in« 
Is ever on the rack. 

Socrates. 
Come, let us view 
Once more the matter in fair points of light. 
And then let reafon judge. Gan'ft thou perceive 
How causes operate ? what latent fprings f hail, 

Move nature's works ? know'ft thbu, what rounds the 
Or points the flaming dart ? how the hoar frofl: 
Is forra'd of pearly dew ? how icy chains 
Redrain the fluid mafs, and ftay the courfe 
Of limpid dreams, that wont to glide along 
|n liquid lapfe ? or, grant that you could view 
Nature's recefs, and fee the hidden wheels 
By which things move, and operate with eafe ; 
Are they at thy difpofal ? canft thou wing 
The feather'd fnow ? or bid the brufliing winds 
Sweep the aerial way ? canfl thou diipofe 
of feafons and their change ? do elements 
Of jarring atoms form'd, at thy command 
In friendly league combine ? or day and night 
>\lternate reign ? And yet all nature moves 
By certain laws that rule the vafl machine 
Iri each degree of change, and fpeak a power 
That gives it motion, and direfts the parts 
To their refpedtive ends; for things inert 



to SOCRATES, 

Gould nerer a&, without a liying foul 
To give them energy : were it not fo. 
The orbs of hear'n nifould ceafe to roli> the sis 
Forget to breathe, and earth refiife to yield 
Her various fruits. 

. Aristoobmus, 

Amazing are the laws 
That rule the univerfe, and keep the world 
la order juft ! — my thoughts, have been-employ'd 
Oa other things* 

SOC&ATES. 

What can employ your thoughts 
With fo much pleafing joy, as thus to view 
The works of God f does not the genial fun 
Warm and invigorate all things on earth 
Fervent with life of every goodly kind. 
And (hew them too ? but as the human frame 
Js form'd of mould terreilrial which perfpires 
Much of its vital heat, have not the gods 
Ordain'd the night for reft, to give frdfh fprings 
To life and labour ? and whea evening ray 
pips in the (hade, is not tihe firmament 
Bedeck'd with lights, that run their wonted f oun4 
In circles multiform ? anon fhities forth 
The fplendid regent of the night, array *d 
In filver robes, and paints in foften'd Ihades 
All nature's diarms ; till the bright orient fun 
Slow-gleaming thro' tibe daik and cloudy dusk 
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Py fair Aurora led — again revises 

The face of thingSy aifd bids the lamps of night 

Wididraw their ray : isthis oeconomy 

A proof of Providence? or does it fpeak 

The laws of chance ? 

Aristooeiius. 
O Socrates, yoa fpeaj^ 
Of things inanimate which muft be mov'd 
By fome external force ; but I would chufe 
To hear your thoughts of eflenceSi that aft 
And move at will. 

Socrates. 
Thither I did intend 
To bend my way, had not your hafty ixund 
Checked my difcourie, and broke the chain of thou^t 
I meant to hold — Say then, are not iome mea 
For wifdom deem*d fuperior to the reft 
Of human kind? 

Aristodsmvs. 
Yesdoubdefs; Homer fiaads 
For ever foremoft in the roll of fame 
For epic drains ; and Sophocles high rais'd 
In buikins trod ; the forming chizsel grac'd 
The hand of Polyclete ; and living lineft 
From Zeuxes' pencil flow'd* 

Socrates. 

Say then, my frie&4f 
Are they, who images of things exprefi. 
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Of mind and motion void ; or they who gave 
Spirit and energy to what they raife 
In living form, mod worthy to be held 
Jn admiration ? 

Aristodemus, 
Doubdefs, living forms 
By far excell ; for living forms arife 
Not from blind chance, but wife and deep defign 
Which fpring from reafon ; and the works exprefs 
The final caufe to which they owe their frame, 

Socrates. 
Does not the being then, whofe boundlefs thought 
Firft plann'd man's frame, fo wonderfully made^ 
So curious and fo fearful ; and difpens'd 
Tdie a6tive powers of thought and motion, feem 
To have dire<5ted all its various parts 
To ufefiil ends ? was not th* initiate eye 
With all its coats, made porous to receive 
And drink the limpid Jight ? does not the ear 
Admit the floating found ? is it not ftor'd 
With organs fit to move tfee hearing fenfe. 
Which by the fibres of the brain conveys 
Sounds to the foul ? or why fhould nature breathe 
This gay profufion of luxurious fweets 
This odorific blifs, had not the wife, 
Th' unerring power of the creative hand 
JPrepar'd the organs to imbibe the ftream 
That fragrant floats in fields of liqqid air f 
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Or how from viands could fuch taftes arifc 
Acid or fweet, did not the tongue explore 
Their various juices, and the palate chufc 
What is moft grateful ? 

Aristodsmus. 

Wond'rous is the frame 
Of man> and feems to fpeak the hand divine 
AVhich rais'd the fyftem. 

Socrates. 

Let us farther view 
The human frame, and we fhall clearly trace 
Strong lines of Providence — Has it not fkreen'd 
The tender ball of fight with moving lids 
That open to the light ? and when the dew 
Of fleep fleals on the eyes, do they not fall 
Like a foft veil ? are not their pliant valves 
Wluch fhut and open, edg'd with fringe of half 
To guard againfl the wind that with rude blafl 
Might fret the ball ? are not the eye-brows form'd 
Like a fair penthoufe, to cafl off the drops 
That trickle down the front, and would annoy 
The feat of fight ? does not the hearing fenfc 
Receive all kind of found, and yet the ear 
Is never full ? Is not thy living frame 
A portion fmall of the great mafs, which forms 
Th' amazing Turn ? is not that frame fuflain'd 
By intelledhial powers, which cannot rife 
From matter void of fenfe ? By fec^uel fair. 
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Should you not thence Infcr^ that intelledl, ' 
Forecaft, and wifdom, from fome power flow^ 
As from a fource of pure celeftial light, 
IVhich fhews the moral world to reafon's eye^ 
And gives it luflre. 

A&ISTODEMUS. 

Yes; thefe feem the worics 
Df art and counfel : but^ what human eye 
The artifts ever faw ? who knows the tools 
With which they work ? or what relation bear 
Things incorporeal to material forms ? 

•SOCRATiS. 

Can you, Ariftodemus, fee the foul 

Which animates the' man ? Is not the fpring 

That moves and abates the whole machine. 

Concealed from view ? and yet, you feem to adl 

Wlxh counfel and defign. Thus, He, who fchem*cl 

This world immenfe, prefides and rules 

By fecret laws ; Hirafelf invifible 

To mortal ken, whom yet we fairly trace 

In his material works, which all declare 

A power divine. Say, when you gaze direct, 

Full on the fun, is not the radiant orb 

Loft in the blaze of light ? and yet the fun 

Paints heav*n and earth to view. When thunder peals 

Thro' the aerial vault, is not the bolt 

HurlM on unfeen, tho* vifible the figns 

It leates behind ? or, when fierce warring wind? 
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Spread defolation round, can you difcerp 
The wings with which they fly, tho' nature fpeak 
Their rapid force ? And if there's aught in maa 
That does refemble God ; it is the foul 
Which guides all parts, yet cannot be difcem'd 
By fliarpcft eye. Ceafe then to doubt of things 
L«atent from fight, and to deny a God 
Becaufe you cannot fee him with an eye 
To mortals given. 

Aristodbmus. 
You feem, fage Socrates^ 
To rcafon right ; and I would gladly pay 
£)erotion to the gods, Were their chief tare 
Employ'd on men : but do not men live here 
In common with the brutes, who all enjoy 
The powers you fpeak of, in a high degree^ 
Higher perhaps than we ? 

SoCRATEd. 

Can you conceive 
That gods are carelefs of the general good 
Of human kind, when you mufi own that nuu>. 
Is of all creatures that refpi^e in air. 
Alone of frame eredl, ordain 'd to view 
The azure round, whether the fun by day 
ff eaven's vault illumine, or the fpangling ftaxs 
Glitter by night ? are not the optic lights^ 
Which view all nature in her fineft drefs. 
Placed in the higheft re^on of the frame 
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Objedh remote to fee, like centinels 
In a watch-tow'r, to guard againft approach 
Of danger*^ from abroad ? while reptiles creep 
Along the ground, or draw a (inuous train 
Of many a fold ; and others, range the wilds» 
Or browEC the flow'ry mead, on feet that fenrc 
No other end than to conduct their frame 
Of afpeift prone : have not the gods benign 
Fumifh'd the human race with hands and arms 
Plac'd near the feat of fight, by faulttefs skill 
i'itted for ufeful ends ? 

Aristodemi^^^ 

I know no ends 
They mean to ferve, than what the brutes purfue 
Without their aid : do they not live at will. 
And propagate their kinds ? what more could men 
With boafled hands ? 

Socrates. 
Ariftodemus, judge. 
How without hands, could fruits be rais'd to feed ' 
Thefe weakly frames, and keep the mouldering clay 
From falling into duft ? or how could cloaths 
Be made to guard againft the bitter blaft 
Of rigid cold, or the fierce flaming fires 
Of folar ray ? could houfes, made for ends 
Of neceflary ufe, fpontaneous rife 
And fetde into order ? could the ox 
^leed at the altar, to appeafe the gods 
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Ahd make atonementi without hands to fell 
And drefs the facrifice ? do not the hands 
Make marble breathe, and canvafs fpeak the deeds 
Of deathlefs heroesj and tf anfmit their fame 
To future ages ? are not thefe ftrong proofs 
Of God's peculiar care of human kind ? 

Aristodemus. 
You reafon like a theift— I can hear 
Your arguments with pleafure ; but perhaps 
They may not prove conclufive in the end; 

Socrates. 
Are not all other animals deprived 
Of fpeech and elocution ? but in man 
The tongue is form'd to Yocal found, and fpeakd 
The language of the mind, whence all the fweetsi 
Of converfe flow, for words exprefs to fenfe 
All fuch ideas as the foul receives 
From outwards objedls, latent elfe to ken 
Of reafon's eye ; for the foul cannot thinh 
Without materials fit, whereon to raife 
Its fpeculations. 

ARiSTOi)EMUS. 

What? do not all brutes ,^ 
In founds diffimilar their fenfe convey 
When fetr, or pain, the beating heart aflails^ 
Or when their bofoms with warm pleafure glow / 
Is not the neighing of a horfe exprefs'd 
la varied found, when in the bloom of life 
B 
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Florid and frefh, he wantons o'er the plains,' 

Stung with the fervour of a youthful love ? 

Or when from noftrils wide he darts the flame 

Of kindling war, and fnuffs the blaze of arms ? 

Do not the feather'd kind, of varied plume. 

Vary their drain, as riGng paflions fwell 

The heaving breaft ? other the notes, which hawk* 

Or eagles ufe ; as queft of food, or fight, 

Direfls the found : when flying near to land 

The full-gorg'd cormorant forfakes the deep. 

And fends his fcreams before him to the beaclr; 

Other his tone, than when with level wing 

He fkims the furface of the briny wave. 

Many of plumy race oft* change their notes. 

As temperatures of air or weather change : 

The tempeft-loving raven, and the crow 

Intelligent of feafons, brooding clouds 

Witli hoarfer throat demand, and with fell croak 

The gathering florms, and rifing winds foretell. 

Socrates. 
*Tis true, Ariflodemus, that as brutes 
Of reafon void, are influenc*d by fenfe; 
They oft' their fears, or fond defires exprefs 
By inarticulate founds, as appetite 
Or fenfe dire<5ls, when ftrong inftindlive power* 
Of nature animal, exert their force 
And agitate the frame ; fo, nature fpeaks, 
Afid nature is their law, who never fwerveaf 
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trom the firft rules her Maker firft imprefs'd 
On creatures ipov'd by fenfe. But man is form*d 
Of a fuperior nature made to fuit 
His intelleftual faculties, that foar 
Beyond the verge of fenfe, and raife the foul 
To lofty thoughts, which when reduced 
Into true order by the fettling mind, 
He can exprefs in words that are the types • 
"Which give fubfiftence fure to his ideas 
Regularly laid Hence j man with man 
Can converfation hold, or joyous h5rmn 
With vocal fymphoiSy their Maker's praife^ 
Like fpirits glorified who IVeetly tune 
The fpheres to harmony ; or mutual lend 
And borrow reafon, as the filler moon 
From Phoebus draws her rays, which fhe again 
DifFufes thro' the vault of heaven, to gild 
The dreary face of night— This is the ftatc 
Of man ordain'd for high and noble ends. 

Aristodemu^. 
O Socrates ! my foul begins to feel 
The force of heavenly truth— go on^ great fage^ 
To clear the argument with ftronger proof, 
And let convidtion ftill reform my mind. 
By thee imprefs'd with dignity of thoughts 

Socrates. 
Let us inveftigate with farther fearch 
The human nature in a higher lights 
B a 
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That point of view, wherein man joyous claims^ 

Relation to his Maker : for is not man 

Alone of living things on earth, endued 

With mind and foul, by which he clearly knows 

That God exifts, and that he rais'd a world 

For this his favourite creature ; yet requires 

No other tribute than a grateful mind 

To holy adoration trained, and pure 

Conceptions of the Deity, fupreme 

O'er gods and men, who with his eflehce fills 

Th' extended univerfe, thus wondVous fair, 

Himfelf how wondVous then ! unfpeakable 

And veiPd ^mid the luftre which furrounds 

His glorious throne, too dazzling to be feen 

By mortal eye : that pleafure is referv'd 

For righteous men ; for when this britde frame 

Of filler mould by which the foul performs 

Her operations, fhall diffolve and mix 

"With genial earth, the heav'n-born fodi fprings forth 

And freely mingles in the bleft abodes. 

Aristodemus. 
My foul relents — From what you have advanced; 
Of confequence I clearly can allow. 
That men live here like demigods and reign 
Over inferior beings ; and when death 
Removes this cloud, the mtelledlual part 
Shall ftill fubfift. 
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Socrates. 
Your inference is right : 
This beauteous wwld, with all the breathing tribes 
That move in air, or earth, or feas, was rais'd 
To ferve the ufe of man, while here he lives 
His defHn'd time : but when the cumbrous load 
Which prefies down the foul, that particle 
Of air divine which animates the frame, 
And wings the mind to contemplations high. 
Shall ceafe to ad, and is by death refolv'd 
To its firft pri/iciples ; then fhall the foul. 
For ever fever'd from material mould. 
Feel virtue's quick'ning power and heavenly light* 

AmSTODEMUS. 

I fee your reafons in united force ; 

And find my foul inclined to think, that gods 

Take care of man : one doubt unfatisfy*d 

Difturbs me flill — Is not man left to tread 

A mazy round, where doubts to doubts fucceed 

In wild confufion mixt, without a clue 

To guide his fteps, and lead him to the. bower 

Where virtue, hcav'nly goddefs rich array'd 

In her celeftial robes, prefiding, rules 

The moral world, by laws too darkly plan*d 

Tv be diftindbly feen ? Why do not gods 

By minifterial agency convey 

Their will to men, that they may clearly vie\y 

The lines of dpty, and purfue the path • 

B 3 
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That leads where moral redlitude is found i 

Socrates. 
Does not, Ariftodemus, the fair code 
Of nature's laws, voluminous and vaft, 
Lie open to your eye ? May not you read 
The marks of fhame and turpitude imprefs'd 
On every vice, and trace the heav'nly charms 
That fhine on virtue's brow, pleaiing as light 
That ilTues from the fun ? are you not mov'd 
By nature's impulfe, to admire the garb 
AVhich beauty wears, and to avert the eye 
From foul deformities, whatever fhape 
Or colour they affume ? 

Aristodemus. 
All this is true 
Of beauteous nature, when fhe means to pleaf^ 
The curious eye, and to prefent hcrfelf 
In beft attire ; but what analogy 
Do nature's beauties, which afFedl the feat 
Of fenfe corporeal, bear to the charms 
Of moral virtue, which remote from fight 
Lie latent in the mind ? 

Socrates. 
Come ; bend your thoughts 
To moral and material light, and fee 
The fair analogy : material light 
Flov/ from the fource of day, and paints the worI4 
In various bloom ; before it fly the clouds 
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6hot thro' with orient beam> and the blue rault 
Of heaven fliines : the moral is a ray 
Of reditude divine, which gives the mind 
To view ideal beauties, only feen 
By reafon's eye. As the material light 
Warms and invigorates the genial ieed^ 
Which nature fows, and brings them fordi to lif(? 
Florid and fair ; fo does the moral ray, 
By an etherial influence raife to life 
True virtue's feeds, congenial to the foul 
When firft it felt the forming hand that rais'd 
The moral fyftem. 

AtllSTODEMUS. 

This is ftated right. 
And I aflent : but Aill in what refpedt 
Do moral and material light confift 
With divination ? I would have the gods 
Tell me in every aft, what fuits the ftate 
Of intellefbial beings ? what is rais'd 
From reafon's laws ? and what we muft derite 
From a fuperior aid, which we exprefs 
By divinadon ? 

Socrates. 
When th' almighty God 
By miniAerial agents, fbrm'd to fpeak 
His ruUng will, anfwers the humble fuit 
Of the Athenian ftate, if rcafon fails 
To give a final fentence ; can you think 
B 4 
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He does not fpeak to you ? or when to Greeks 

Taken at large, or to the human kind. 

However fcatter'd o'er the face of earth. 

He fends his folemn portents to denounce 

"What fhall hereafter happen, or what now 

}s fitted to be done ; can you imagine 

That you alone, of all the human race. 

Lie quite exempted from his fpecial cjire ? 

Can vou conceife that gods would plant in man 

An mnate notion, that they can difpenfe 

Or pain or pleafure, if in real fa6t 

They want the power to do fo ? or that men 

Should be fo long deceiv'd, without leaft fenfe 

Of the delufion ? muft you not confefs 

That realms and cities, which have foremoft flood 

In the records of fame, for arts polite 

And wifdom's lore renown'd, have ever held 

The gods in veneration high, and rais'd 

Temples and altars facred to the ufe 

Of rites divine ? and ftill the farther back 

You caft your eye on ages more remote, 

Do not you find that divination reign'd 

With ftronger force, and deeper fix'd the fenft 

Of watchful Providence ? 

AUSTODEMUS. 

Whatl can the God 
You call fijpreme, refidc above the. ff)heres, 
Yc^ rule the world with univerfal fway, 
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And keep each indiridual in his view ? 
This fcems a paradox, which wants a proof-p- 

SOCRATES. 

You know, Ariftodemus, that the foul, 

By a(Etive power the body moves, and guides 

Widi arbitrary rule, and keeps the nerves 

In proper tenfion, which by fecret fprings 

Play on the mufcles: hence, can fenfe perceive 

What is imprefs'd, and to the foul convey 

The images, from which it raifes plans 

Of truth and fcience : muft not therefore God 

"Who fchem'd this fyftem, and whofe eflence fills 

Th*unbounded univerfe, at will direct. 

And rule the fettled whole by fecret laws 

Which operate unfeen, beyond the verge 

Of human fenfe ? docs not your eye extend 

To half the firmament, and clearly fee 

Objefts remote, tranfmitted thro' the thin 

Pellucid air ? and cannot God, whole eye ^ 

No darknefs veils, with undivided view 

Pervade the univerfe, and fee the parts 

Of things in embryo, ere the plaftic powers 

Have perfefted the work ? is not the fpark 

Divine which moves the intelledual powers 

To think and adt, with as much eafe employ'd* 

On things in Egypt, or in Sicily, 

As well as here ? does it not wing its way 

As fwift as lightning ? and can He, who reigns 

6ple univerfal Lord of heaven and earth 
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Be circumfcrib*d ? He, to whom men apply 
In every place ? He, whofe^ll-hearing ear 
Yields free attention to the humble fuit 
Of a meek heart, in folemn form addrefs'd 
To the fole Father of the gods and men 
And beings of all kinds ? 

Aristodemus. 
O Socrates, 
You reafon right ! the being who contriv'd 
This beauteous world, is only vifible 
In thefe his works, which fpeak the powetful hand 
That gave them birth. My mind is quite at eafe. 
And I imbibe the facred dream of truth 
Which from thy foul with heav'nly wifdom flows. 

[Exit ARISTr 

Chorus. 
All nature's works aloud proclaim 
The great Creator's glorious name. 
Where'er we turn the thinking mind. 
The traces of his care we find. 
At his command, who rules the fpheres^ 
And here in various forms appears, 
Alternate roll the day and night. 
One for reft, and one for light : 
And as the year-dire6ling fun 
Does thro' the figns his journey run, 
The feafbns in fucceiHve train 
Viciilitude of rul^ maintain : 
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NoWy Zephyrus and Flora fpread 
Ambrofial odors o'er the mead : 
Now, Ceres does her harveft yield. 
And paint wth wavy gold the field : 
Now, Autumn his ripe fruitage fhows. 
And drunk with wine the vintage flows : 
Now, Winter's froft and nitrous fnow 
Prepare the way for vernal blow : 
Each, as the year revolves, profufc 
Of bleffings given for human ufe. 
Confider how the fun retires 
And gradually withdraws his fires ; 
Left fudden cold fhould chill the blood, 
And check too foon the circling flood : 
And how with gentle pace and flow. 
His radiant beam begins to glow ; 
Left tortur'd fenfe too foon ftiould feel 
The fervor of his rapid wheel. 
Ere rifing gradual in his ftrength. 
He flioots his ray to utmoft length : 
Thus, from each tropic does he turn. 
Nor prone to freeze, nor prone to burn ; 
Is this retreat, and this advance. 
The work of Providence or chance ? 
Sage Socrates has gain'd the field, 
And made Ariftodemus yield : 
Ariftodemus, too, is bleft ; 
His mind ferene, his foul at reft. 
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A C T 11. SCENE I. 

SCENE, SocRATEs's houfe. 

Socrates folus. 
T FEEL a firmnefs in my heart that fpeaks 
All fhall be well — the Deity, on whom 
My foul depends, and who informs my mind 
To think and judge aright, * reftrain*d my will 
When twice 1 ftrovc to make a fair defence—- 
Hence do 1 clearly learn, that God decrees 
From this corporeal pris'n I fhould be freed. 
Parent of all things ! what I hold is thine : 
Chiefly th' intelleftual part, whofe being, 
Of thy divinity true femblance bears, 

En^er Hermogenes, 

Hermogene-s. 
Hail venerable fage ! thy vifage feemi 
To wear the fmile of eafe ; and ftiew a mind 
Serene and calm. 

Socrates. 

The mind can never want 
True-tafted joys, when difengag'd from earth 
And mean purfuits, in fearch of truths fubUm^ 
Fair beauty charms, in her moral luftrc. 

♦ Xcji. iaAppl, 
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HfiRMOGENES. 

*t'hy foul, great Socrates, is ever bent 
On meditations deep, which merit praife 
From gods and men : but I befeech thee think 
Of making thy defence ; full well you know 
The fentence is gone fortli, and thou (halt (land 
A fiery trial ; thy accufers hold 
Clofe confultation ; and the time is fix'd 
When the court fits to hear the heavy charge. 

Socrates. 
Know then, my friend, if innocence can plead 
A righteous caufe, I am prepared to ftand 
The ftridteft fcrutiny. For my whole life 
Mone is my defence. 

Hermogenes. 
O Socrates ! 
Athenian judges by perfuafive arts 
Of eloquence mifled, do oft acquit 
The greateft criminal ; as oft' condemn 
The innocent to death. 

Socrates. 

Let rage difchargtf 
Its hotted bolts ; I can fuilain the (hock. 
Intrepid and unmov'd ; fixt as the laws 
Of him who reigns above : his will is juft 
And therefore (hall be mine. 

Hermogenes. 

Thy fentiments- 
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Are truly great, and fliew in native light 
I'he dignity of man : but, tho' thy mind 
Be refolute and firm, do not the gods 
Approve of human means, to fave a life 
"Which only they can give ? 

Socrates. 

If he who fits 
Supreme o'er gods and men, permit the laws 
To lay this hOtty wafte ; it is no more 
Than what 1 owe to death, which foon will ftrikd 
The final blow. Was not this earth-born frame 
I bear about me made to feel decays 
And fufFer chapge ? the foul is Socrates ; 
And that fhall never die : 'tis now on wing 
To meet the blefling which my God decrees- 
Hermogenes. 

Socrates ! the law of nature foon 

Will clofe the fcene of life, and thou flialt fall 
Like mellow fruit that froni a goodly tree 
brops in fiill age — do not anticipate 
The fatal hour. 

Socrates. 
The Deity, who faw 
How each fine thread in the fair web of life 
Was wrought in nature's loom, ere yet the heart 
Began to beat, or breathing lungs imbib'd 
Th' expanfive air ; that Deity, by whom 

1 think and adt, knows when the fpring of lifo 
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Should ccafe to play : and duty bids rae pay 
The debt of nature, when he makes the claim. 

Hermogenes. 
Tis true, my Socrates — we muft refign 
Our lires on his demand ; but how can we 
Forefee the point of time, wherein he means 
To call us to account ? 

Socrates. 

That voice dirii. , 
That pure ctherial Daemon which reftrains 
My refblutions, when it finds they tend 
To hurtful or immoral ends, forbade 
That I ftiould fke from juftice, and the force 
Of dvil laws, 

Hermogenes. 
Wond'rous indeed, the charge 
Your Daemon gave ! 

Socrates. 

Are you furpriz*d, that Gc4 
Should know the feafon when I ought to leave 
This houfe of clay, and foar to regions free 
From pain and death ? Melitus may deftroy^ 
But cannot hurt me ; what is Socrates 
His malice cannot reach. 

Hermogenes. , 

O Socrates ! 
Thy life is worthy of the care of Heaven ; , 

And if the God with-holds thee from defence 
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of fpotlefs innocence, he doubtlefs means 
By other methods to prepare a way 
For thy efcape, and fnatch thee from the hand 
Of furious rage. 

SbCRAtES, 

*Tis true, ray friend, lie means 
This frame fhould fall, while yet my thinking power? 
Are ftrong and clear, and the foul fit to mix 
With fpirits void of guilt, that never feel 
The violence of force, but free as light 
Spontaneous move, obfequious to the laws^ 
That rule their being, 

Hermog£nes. 

What you fay is proof 
Of a fuperior ftate, on i^hich your foul » 

Seems too intent, ere yet the race of life 
Is fully run : you, train'd to virtue's lore 
Are ever ready to refign the life 
Your Maker gave you ; but, O think, what lofs 
Your friends fhall fufFer, when the living ftream 
In which pure wifdom flowed, fliall be remov'd 
From public ufe ! think how a wicked age 
Shall want your hand to hold the reins that ruld 
The moral flate ! O ! do but qalmly think 
Of this cataflrophe, and you wilhufe 
All proper means to fhun the fnares that lio 
In wait for your deflru^on^ 
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Socrates. 

O, my friend ! 
My life's of import fmall ; for what remains 
By nature's laws, I cannot call my own 
To any ufeful porpofe of my being. 
Now I look back with pleafure on a life 
Well fpent in virtue's caufe ; I can recall 
Frefh to the mind the reafons that fupport 
My moral precepts, and reveal the fprings 
Of good and evil : now ift connexion jud. 
The laws which ought to rule this civil (late 
Are full in view : but fhould more years roll o'cf 
This tempeft-beaten head, my harrafs'd mind 
Would lofe its force, as when the evening ray 
Is lofl in night : the ranging eye would fail 
To view great nature's fplendor, and the world 
Be one large blank : nor could the unton'd ear 
Imbibe the happy founds, and tafte the fweets 
Which flow from friendihip's tongue : the foul un£t 
To cull ideas from a mingled mafs. 
And fhape them into form : the memory^ 
Unable to retain, what erft I gain'd 
From choice reflections, made on nature's laws $ 
From which, as from a treafury I drew. 
As moral virtue, or the public weal 
Requir'd my aid, ftill ready to expend 
. All I could gather for the common good — 
This would Mclitus own— did he not view 
C 
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My life with jaundic'd eyes : 1 therefore chufe 
To die, while joyous converfe with my friends 
Shall fpread a luftre o'er the gkx>my hour. 

HfiRMOGENBS, 

I wifli I could prerail — O may the God 
On whom you place your confidence, fupport 
The merit of your cauie, and guard a li£b 
Which wifdom honours, and which yirtue loves. 

[£zi& HeK' 
Chorus. 
Hail happy fage, by men admir'd^ 
And by a voice dhrine infptr'd ! 
Thy courage does exak the mind 
To notions high and thoughts refin'd^ 
In all thy fentiments we view 
Something fublime, and fomething new. 
With heav'nly warmth thy virtue glows^ 
And (hews the fource from which it £low9/ 
To thoughts of death you bravely yields 
And conquer, when you lofe the field* 
fn hade to leave this clouded (late, 
Kager to enter heaven's bleft gate. 
Where objeds new fre(h joys difpenfe^ 
And pleafe the intelledhial fenfe ; 
Where the foul ranges with delight. 
And drinks th' eternal ftream of lig^it^ 
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SCENE n. 

SocRAfss folus. 
Mediinks I feel uncommon fprits flow 
Thro' all-my frame ; and the foul-chearing voice> 
Whofe kind monitions I mod facred deem, 
Tells me there is a place where all that now 
Seems fo unequal here, (hall be adjudg'd 
By weight unerring, as they higher rife. 
Or lower fall, in the celeftial fcales 
Of jaftice infinite, ytrhick fhall award 
To each its portion-*-Theh fhall Providence 
Reveal the fprings that move the moral world) 
And (hall to merit or demerit deal 
In juft proportion^ vengeance or rcwaid— 
Virtue, hail ! thy influence firft reforra'd 
The favage mind, and from his dens and caves 
Call'd forth uotntor'd ftian, to bear the reins 
Of civil rule ! froin thee, as from their head. 
Sprung love and friendihip, and the focial lawt 
From thee deriv'd their moral force ! one day 
Spent in thy precepts, is to be preferred 
to an eternity of vice 1 

Enter a Meflenger from Court. 

Mbssb n ge r. 
AUhail! 
irhe court now awefiil fits ; and I am fyai 
G 2 
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To call thee forth to jufKce. 

Socrates. 

Is the court 
l*repar*d to hear me ? Is Melitus there ? 

Messenger. 
He is — and ready to make good the charge 
He brings againft thee. 

Socrates, 
It may be fo— 
ril follow thee.— O ! Author of my.Kfe ! 
Sole felf-exiftent effence, from whole power 
All things derive their being, and whofe hand 
Suflains the univerfe ! be bounteous flill 
To give me what is good ! and fhould I fue 
For what I ought not, be it thine to check 
The fond defire, and teach me how to pray 
For what I ought, how beft I may purfue 
What beft becomes the dignity of man 
Made for eternity : and thou fweet voice. 
Offspring of Heav'n, that doft purfue my foul 
Thro' all its turnings, let not fear of death 
Move me to plead, what may be found unfit 
For me to utter, or for God to hear ! [Exit SocR. 
Chorus of etherial Spirits. 
Firft Spirit. 
I gave his mind with eafe to ftiove. 

Second Spirit. 
I fill'd it with celeilial love» 
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Firft Spirit. 
I gave him courage to impart 
The moral di^tes of the heart« 

Second Spirlt, 
I cahn*d the temper of his brain. 
And made the paiEons all ierene. 

Both. 
Sage Socrates can never dray 
Ffom heay'n-bom vinue's facred way; 
Or from thelaws, which God de(ign'4 
Should jyle the mojuons of his mind. 



a 
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ACT III. 

SCENE, the Tribunal. 
President, JuDGBSs Mslitvs, Socrates. 

MiLITVS. 

^TOBLE Athenians, he, whom I arraign, 

Has1ntroduc*d new gods, odier dian thofe 
Whom Athens worships ; and by fubde arts 
To him beft known, does alienate the minds 
Pf youth from firm attachment to the laws 
of the Athenian ftate, by novel fchemes 
Of virtue and religion, form'd to lay 
Our facred rites afide ; and introduce 
Dodbines abhorrent from the facred laws 
Of our forefathers, who were wont to tead^ 
That all the bleffings we derive from heav'n 
Are owing to the gods, when each is ferv'd 
By minifteries due and folemn rites 
According to his rank : but Socrates 
Talks high of ipfpiration, and a Daemon 
Who brings him new behefts from heav'n, and fills 
!|FIis mind with notions alien from the fenfe 
pf civil laws, and myfteries divine 
^hicb we hold facred. 

Frssidimt. 
^t the criming 
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Head to the caiife» if fuch a caufe caa bear 
The leail defence. 

Firft JuDGt. 
It is a heavy charge 
Which feems to carry death. 

Second Juogb. 

Butletthecauft 
Be fairly heard :-— ve fit on life and death* 

Ali*. 
Let it be heard. 

PatSIDENT. 

Ye reverend fages» 
Highly renown'd in the Athenian ftate» 
For all the wifdom of the tempered breafi ; 
We do not here convene in common form 
To hear this fingle caufe, but to fupport 
The civil laws, and the religious rites 
On which our ftate depends— be your debates 
With calm invefligation always rul'd. 

Socrates. 
O ye Athenians^ I am fummon*d here 
To plead the caufe of iimocence and virtue— 
This iiirrow'd front, and iilver-ihining hair 
Confie&myage: this country is my mother, 
My fadier Athens' fon ; here did I firft 
Imbibe th* enlivening air, and as fair truth, 
As copious knowledge join'd with wifdom, flowed 
From learning's fpring, I trac'd the living lines 
C 4 
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Of yirtue*s hws, till ferenty funs hare roU'd 
Their annual round — 

MiLITVS. 

O judges^ bid hxm fpeak 
Dire6dy to the charge — this fophifler 
Has leam'd the art to change at will the modes 
Of right and wrong, and make dark caufes wear 
A fair diiguile. 

Socrates. 
Ye muft, Athenians, know 
That truth is facred ; and I call the * gods 
AVho rule this (late to witnefs that I fpeak 
The didbates of my heart, in language void 
Of art or ornament ; that bed becomes 
The orator, who pleads a laboured cauie 
For fame or fortune ; but that florid ftrain 

* It may perhaps furprize the reader to meet feveral pa(&« 
ges m this poem, where Socrates feems to acknowledge poly- 
theiiba, though condemned for holding the unity.of the God- 
head; but this Teeming admilCon he faw necef£iry to ingratiate 
himfelf with the people, in order to propagate his own doc- 
trines, and wean them from their fuperfHtious idolatry he 

therefore complin with their outward ceremonies, by facrifi- 
dng (a) to the gods on the public altars; and by thus confor- 
ming to their modes of worfliip {b) he protected himfelf from 
the profecution of the priefthood, and had frequent opportuni- 
ties of converfing with the mod confiderable Athenians, and by 
his cogent arguments of gaining them over to the belief of ooc 
iupreme, and only God . 

(«) Xen. Memor. (h) Pkt. Apol. 
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Wears not the garb of truth, which (hould appear 
la plain and fimple drefs — Melitus argues 
That I fuborn new gods, to orerturn 
The facred rites, which have for ages paft 
Govem'd this ftate — Were this bold charge as true 
As 'tis fevere, I doubtlefs ought to feel 
The rigour of the laws, and (hould refign 
My life a vidtim to appeafe the wrath 
Of injured Heaven — But from what latent caufe 
The charge (hould rife, that I have introduc'd 
Doctrines abhorrent from the facred rites 
Of our forefathers, is a myftery 
I can't unveil : for on all feftal days 
On public^altars, and in (blemn form, 
I pay my vows ; this might Melitus fee 
In open day, did not pale envy caik 
A mift before his eyes. Or how can I 
Suborn new deities, when I have taught 
That a (HU voice from heaven infpires my foul 
With facred thoughts, and tells me what is fit 
And proper to be done ? * They, who confult 
The notes of birds, or omens draw from men. 
Gather conjedhires from the vocal found, 
And adt as that direAs ; when thunders roll 
Thro* the aerial way, do not they fpeak 
Widi iweful voice, and carry on their wings 
The fates of empires ? does not Pythia fwell 
* Xenoph. in /Lpol. Socr. 
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With facred rage, and impulfc not her owo^ 

When from the tripod of the Delphic god 

She fpeaks th' Almighty purpofe i — Now, that be 

Who rules fupreme, can take a fimple view 

Of all futurity, and fee the fates 

Of things in embryo ; nations do confefs 

As well as I : but then, while others hold 

That figns and omens of themfelvcs portend 

Future events ; I teach they only a<a 

As minifterial agents that derive 

Their telling powers from God, whofe voice alone 

All divination guides : for, even I, 

This Socrates, whom envy here arraigns. 

Have told my friends what good or bad effe^ 

Would from their conduct rife, fliould they puifae 

What was refolv'd ; and I was never found 

To err from truth. 

[Here a tumult arifes among the judges,] 
Melitus. 

Now, Socrates, you fee 
The judges arc incens'd, and cannot yield 
AfTent to what you fay ; nor do they think 
That you are more in favour with the gods 
Than t&ey who feem moft worthy of their care— ^ 
What arrogance ! does infpiration fuit 
A mind like thine? 

Socrates. 

If they will not beliere 
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What I afiert; I hope they will attend 
To what the oracle pronoanc'd, when Chaere{^OD« 
A friend to the Athenian fiate, enquir'd 
What the god thou^t of me» and many ftood 
Prepared to hear the £u:red ▼oice aloud 
Proclaim my praife : and tho' our common fri^ 
Be now no more» * his brother is dive* 
And can auefi the £id : let him come forth 
And fpeak his foul. 

MSLITUS. 

O jadges ! can ye bear 
Tlus infblence of tongue ? no ; now I fee 
The tumult rage. 

« SOCRATBS, 

Ye know, Athenians, this 
Mod folemn place (hould ever be attadi'd 
To facred truth— hear me again, and learn 
How little I afTume — When he who form'd 
The Spartan laws with humble fuit addrefs'd 
Apollo's fhrinc ; the Pythian flood fufpenfe 
Whether to hail Lycurgus as a god. 
Or call him man : but me, in whom he found 
No figns of deity, he only rais'd 
Kgh in the fcale of prudence, and prcuiounc'd 
That I in wifdom's lore by far excelPd 
The human race ; wifdom not mine, but giren : 
Nor have I plum'd myfelf with proud conceit, 

* Chaerocrates. 
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Nor *inongft my fellows borne my forehead high. 

As confcious of fuperior worth of mind, 

And more exalted knowledge; well I know 

All talents rare, all rich accomplifhments 

Are giTcn by God, to the pofTeflbr's tmft. 

For puipofes of public well alone. 

With modefty and meeknefs beft employed : 

And if ye will but backward turn your eyes 

On my part life, and view its various fcenes 

In all their lights ; perhaps ye may aflent 

To what the god declar'd ; for from the time 

Of early age, I laboured to explore 

The depths of reafon ; firft, indeed, I rang'd 

The wide etherial way, to trace the orbs 

That various roll above, and meafure times 

In due proportion to the laws that rule 

Their revolutions : but as this purfuit 

Was dark and intricate, beyond the ken 

Of reafon*s eye ; 'twas I, who firft brought dowa 

Philofophy from heav*n, and made it ihine 

In courts and cities : I firft taught the laws 

That humanize the foul, and make it tafte ' 

The fweets of moral charms ; I found the path 

That loads where juftice reigns, and fix'd the bound? 

Of right and wrong : this does all Athens know, 

Whofe citizens in numbers flock to heai* 

My moral let^hires, which I freely give 

Without reward ; wl^le venal fophifts fell 
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Their gilded bane, which taints the tender feeds 

Of virtoe ere they fpring, and gives the mind 

A turn to vice : have not I dofe purfu*d 

Their fpecious wiles, and ihewn the fnares they fpread 

To catch unguarded fouls ? Athenians, fay 

If this be true ; do not I merit praifc 

From gods and men ? and that I fpeak the truth 

lour (Hence is a proof. But I infer 

That if we take the oracle aright. 

It only deem'd me wifeft of all men, 

Becauie the narrow bounds of human minds 

1 beft have known, and moft have been convinc'd 

That God alone is wife — But ye are told 

That I corrupt the youth — can dodrines form'd 

To meliorate the mind with manly fenfe, 

And give the foul to tafte fair virtue's charms ; 

Can dictates of this kind divert the thoughts 

Of ^ddy youth from paying due regard 

To civil inflitutes and facred rites 

In veneration held ? 

Melitus. 
• O Socrates ! 

The cafe is plain — for I could here produce 
Undoubted proofs, that by fome artful wiles 
You gain the youth, and make them more obey 
You than their parents. 

Socrates. 

I coofefs the charge 
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You bring againft me, and with eaie can flievi^ 
How wide you (hay — Say, when difeafe or paid 
Aflails the human frame, do parents mix 
The healing draught ? doe^ not the patient run 
To Aefculapitts' fons for aid, who know 
The malady and cure ? and is it deem'd 
No proof of prudence to reftore the mind 
To a found ftate by proper means of cure 
Which operate with force, and give ihe foul 
To think aright, ere yet the paiHons rule 
With freedom uncontroul'd ? do not we find 
That even fauns forfake their daam to feed 
Where pafhire calls ? do not the tender plants 
Rejoice in fertile foil, where genial heat 
Invigorates the glebe ? view nature round. 
And you will find that every thing inclines 
To what is bed : and fhould not human mindsV 
Offspring of heaven, ray of omnipotence. 
By innate impulfe tend where fcience leads 
To rational delight, which gives a fpring 
To intelledlual powers ? When fuits depend 
In civil courts, do not Athenians chufe * 

.The ableft orators, to plead their. caufe 
With ftrength of reafon^ and adjuft the bounds 
Of righ^ and wrong ? or when they mean to fend 
Their armies forth, or to apply the force 
Of penal laws ; does not fuperifx* wortl\ 
Dired their fu£frages^ without regard 
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. To neareft friends ? do eren fathers ftand 
In competition ? or can brothers claim 
A preference, when public voices fpeak 
Aloud for merit ? • 

Melitus. 
this I o^vn is true. 
But with thy circnrnftance it Httle fiiits : 
Have you aught elfe to plead ? 

Socrates. 

te it not ftrange 
That other m^, by merit rais'd, (hould meet 
With high efteera : and yet that I, fo fam'd 
For moral difcipline, the greatefl: good 
Which heaven can beftow, (hould here be call'd 
In queftion for my life ? Is it a proof 
That I deny the gods, and introduce 
A new religion alien from the laws 
Of the Athenian ftate^ when here I ftaod 
Arraign'd for virtue's caufe, which by the gods 
And all wife men was ever facred deem'd ? 
But let us change the fcene. — I clearly fee 
In this great court, fathers and fons, who long 
My dictates fought ; let them (land forth and fpeak 
Their inmoft foul, whether they found the ftrcam 
Corrupt or pure — their filence feems to plead 
The merit of my caufe — they know I ftand 
On a fure ground, un(haken as a rock 
That bears the force of ftotms, yet (till remaint 
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Firm on the baie, and rears its lofty head 
Above the clouds. While therefore purple blood 
Runs thro' thefe veins, I neither can repent 
Nor change my condu<5b. When I carried arms. 
Let Potidaea, let Amphipolis 
Confefs my courage : let Boeotians fay 
How firm I (lood at Delium, on the edge 
Of battle where it rag'd ; and when a flood 
Of arms pour'd on us, meafur'd back the field 
Only by inches, while our foldiers fled 
On all the wings of fear : I did retreat ; 
But like a lion that difdains repulfe, 
I fec'd the foe, and held my fword prepar'd 
AgainA aflault : if I, who thus in war 
Approv'd my courage to reflore the rights 
Which Athens claim'd, (hould now defert the poft 
Which Heav'n aflign'd me, and thro' fear of death 
Ceafe to prepare the minds of youth 
For virtue's laws, and make them fit to rule 
In peace or war ; then might I freely own 
That I am juftly cited to appear 
Before this great tribunal, here conren'd 
To fit on life or death. Or (hould the laws 
Remit their force, in cafe I fhould renounce 
My former do^rines ; whom fliould I obey ? 
God ? or this court ? — Know then, Athenians, 
That with my latefl breath I will exhort 
Both young and old, and ufe all proper meari( 
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To purge their fouls from vice, and make them fbar 

Above this fordid earth, on which their thoughts 

Seem too intent ; unconfcious that the foul 

Is the whole man, and fhould be rul'd by laws 

Of a fuperior kindj which fuit the port 

Of intelledhial beings that partake 

Of pureft eflence, flowing from the fource 

Of immaterial life.— -This, judges, is the fum 

Of what I have to plead— If aught remains 

As yet unanfwer'd, let Melitus fpeak. 

Who caird me forth to judgment. 

Melitus, 

O Socrates^ 
I charge you with a crime, which Athens knows 
As well as I- —you freely give advice 
To private friends, and yet you never mix 
In public councils where affairs of f late 
Demand your prefence ; which is deem'd a proof' 
Of difafFedion to the common weal 
Under whofe care you live. 

Socrates. 

Since firft I fouild 
llie facred fource ^Vhence virtue fprings ; nor age 
Nor (lation check'd my zeal to prefs the force 
Of moral laws, on which the civil ftate 
Mainly depends : for muft not juftice hold 
An even fcale ? and fortitude arife 
From an exalted mind, that fees the wheels? 
D 
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By which things move, and can retard the fpringf 
Or actuate their force ? fay, do I few 
The feeds of virtue, in a place retir'd 
From public view ? does any private fchool 
Conceal my doctrines, as unfit to view 
The open light ? do not tlie common ways 
Where all refort, the ftreets and courts and campf 
Ring with my voice ? and yet I never chang'd 
My moral conduft, but witli ftrength of mind 
Unfhaken from within, or from without, 
Purfued my courfe, and ftem*d the tide of vice 
Where'er I found it flow, without leaft view 
To friendihip or to gain : and that I (hun 
Public afTemblies, is not the refult 
Of difafFeftion, but of voice divine 
That moves my foul, and bids me not engagef 
In (late affairs. Nor is it flrange that God 
By an interior impulfe fhould convey 
His will to man ; for does not foul to foul 
Communicate its thoughts, by ways that fuit 
Our prcfent flate ? and may not God, who form'd 
The foul to thought, and fees the fecret fprings 
^y which it operates, dlredl the mind 
^" all Its motions ? might he not forefee 
^hat fhould I meddle in the public weal, 
That vivid zeal with which he fir'd my foul 
op ead the caufe of right, would foon deflroy 
IS crazy frame, and fruflrate the defign 
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tic had in view ? But, fay, does he who wears 
The civil robe, or he who trains the mind 
To rules of juftice, and the facred laws 
Of truth and virtue, more deferve the name 
Of a true patriot ? he who fills the chair, 
Or he who moves in an inferior orb, 
But always with defign to fhew mankind ' 
That virtue is his care ? O candid friends ! 
(For fuch I deem you) think not that I fpeak 
In pride, or envy ; that ill fuits a mind 
Nurtured in humble thoughts, confcious that God 
Alone is truly wife : yet this is plain 
To reafon's eye, and evidence of fenfe, 
That a philofopher, who means to plead 
His country's facred caufe, muft live retir*d 
From civil broils, and in his calm retreat 
Plan fchemes of difcipline that may fupport 
The moral laws and inftitutes of rights 
Without whofe fandlion anarchy prevails. 

[^^r^ Anytus andhrco^ prefent theni* 
f elves alfo as the accufers ^Socrate«i 
and drcrw over a great number of voices $ 
President, 
Judges, youVe heard what Socrates could plead 
In his own canfe, and know the heavy charge 

Melitus brought againft him let the fuffrages 

Be fairly numbered : their decifion foon 
Will end the point. 

D 2 
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Enter an Officer of court. 

Officer. 

The Totes by thirt^'-three 
Are againft Socrates. 

Presidekt. 
Are the fuf&age» 
Exadlly taken ? 

Officer. 
Sir, the fcrutiny 
Is fair and right — I've number'd to a matf 
With faithful care. 

President. 
As then, O Socrates ! 
Tho' with a melting heart, I fpeak their fenfe— 
I muft pronounce thee guilty — may the gods 
Raife in their fouls the fentiments 1 feel 
On thy convidtion, and infpire their hearts 
With principles humane, which ihould regard 
Thy age and virtue, and beft fuit the genius 
Of a people generous in other things 
Of far lefs moment — Let the judges knoW 
What penalty you think befits the crimes 
For which you ftand condemned. 
Socrates. 

I cannot charge 
My foul with guilt, from which I am as free 
As children yet unborn ; for even now 
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No perturbation, no pain-brooding thought 
Moldb my confcience, but the better part 
Is all ferene, as if a ray from heaven 
Had clear'd my foul, and gave it light to view 
A pleafing fcene. I know, Melitus means 
Death for my punifhment ; but it is held. 
The laws can mitigate what he prefumes 
A proper penalty : yet what than death 
Can better fuit my cafe ? * To pay a fine * 
Is to confefs a guilt, which more than death 
My foul abhors ; or were I fo difjpos'd, 
A mind is the whole ranfom I could pay 

* Socrates knew that he could plead for death to be chang- 
ed into imprifbnment, baniihment, or a pecuniary fine; but he 
openly declared, that by chufing any o£ thefc puniflunents he 

fliould confefs himfefr guilty for it was a cuiflom at Athens, 

not to give fentence in criminal caufes at one Angle hearing: 
they determined in the firft place, whether the accufed was 
guilty or not; and }£ he was guilty, he was allowed for his 
laft refuge to ^pvi^ad a diminution of the punilhment, which 
his accuier had required agajnft him, and upon that demand of 
the accufed, the judges gave their votes a fecood time, and af- 
ter that he received his laft fentence. Cicero I. de Oratore. 

Diogenes fays he ofiered twenty drachmas (which is about 
twelve (hillings) others mention ten crowns, and Plato makes 
him promife three hundred crowns, for the payment of which 
his friends offered to engage; but Xenophon denies this, and 
fays, that he would neither tax himfelf, aor fuffer his friends 
to do it for him. Xenophon in ApoI. 

D 3 
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For my devoted life, perhaps a goal 

Might make atonement — but would ferrile chauii 

Become the dignity of man» ordain 'd 

For nobler ends than to preferye a life 

On ignominious terms ? or fhould I diufe 

To live in exile, rather than fpbmit 

To penal death ; how could my feeble limbs 

Move on from place to place, a foreigner 

In ev'ry dime ? If here I fail to meet 

With due regards ; here, where the mufes fix*d 

Tlieir facred feat — if when I fhew*d a mind 

Stable and firm, beyond the ufual ftrength 

Of manly force, and lavifti'd from my ftores 

All 1 was bleft with to refonn the minds 

Of young and old ; if here I ftand condemned 

For virtue's caufe ; what mufl I not expedk 

From people Icfs refin'd, whofe morals reign 

Yet more corrupt and vile ? for, even there, 

I would purfue the talk which Heaven aiKgn'd, 

And gave me in ftridl charge, to purge the foul 

From moral turpitude, and make it tafte 

The heavenly fweets that virtue's garland wears, 

This was the province, which the God who rules 

The moral world entrufted to my care. 

When he look'd down from heaven, and faw the minds 

Of mortals go aftray : and fhould 1 fall 

A martyr to the caufe ; 1 have recourfe 

To a tribunal, where the Judge who knows 
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The fecrets of my heart, as foon can change 
l£s eiTence, as depart from the flrid rules 
"Which bind eternal juftice — Countrymen ! 
Hear me again, but hear me with a mind 
Benevolent, and congruous to thoie 
Who fit on death — * Ye have a houfe, defign'd 
For doing honour to the men who ierve 
Their country's caufe-*-to that retreat I doom 
This ancient body, fhatter'd and decayed 
Thro' age and labour, there to be maintained 
By the republic, for the care I took 
Of Athens* fons, to whom I facrific'd 
My private intcreft, which 1 made to yield 
To public good ; of this my poverty 
Is a clear proof— And I to this award 
Have better claim, than he who wins a prize 
In the Olympic games ; whether he fly 
On rapid wheels, or gains the glorious meed 
By ftrcngth of arm : in him, ye OTAyfeem 
To be a happy people ; but I ftrove 
To make ye fo. This is the penalty 
Which I ihould chufe, in cafe I d<3 not fall 
A facrifice to rage. 

♦ This houfe was called the Prytancum ; it ^as a magni* 
ficent building where the council of the Prytanes aHcmbled, 
and where thofe who had rendered any Hgnal fervice to the 
(late, and thofe who had won the pr»e at the Olympic games, 
were maintained at tlie expence of the public. Flat. ^ 

D 4 
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Judges. 
Th' hemlock ! — hemlodc. 
President. 
Now, Socrates, you fee to what an end f drink 

Your fpeech has brought you : — you're condemned to 
The deadly draught—' 

Socrates. 
'Tiswell; I thank them for It« . 
That final draught is more to be defir'd 
Than their rich wines— meihinks I feel the taftc 
Already on my palate : foon 'twill mix 
With the warm blood, and Socrates Ihall fly 
From this retarding frame, and foar to heaven,— • 

Judges, at your command, I'm only going 
To fuffer death, to which I was condemned 
From the firft mgment of my birth : but they 
By whom I fall, fhall feel a heavier doom 
By the decrees of truth ; that facred law 
By which the living God unerring deals 
Rewards and punifliments— To him with joy 
I do refign my being, and fubmit 
To his eternal will-^I know to die 
Is only to put off this mortal garb 
That I may live for ever, where the rage 
pf men has no acctfs, nor can difturb 
The peaceful manfions of rewarded faints 
That never die. Know then, that when the i^zl 
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Of faftion cools, ye will deplore the lofi 

Of this old Socrates, ordain 'd by God 

Your guardian here, to vindicate the rights 

Of virtue's caufe, whom I have long purfu'd 

Thro' all her tracks, and view*d her virgin* train 

Array 'd in robes of azure and of gold. 

The work of heav'n ! Me, fball fome future bards 

Applaud in choral fymphony attun'd 

To the Creator's praife, from whom defcends 

All that is good and juft ; but chiefly Thou, 

Tranfcendent being, offspring of the God 

Who reigns alone ! O Virtue ! I would die 

Ten thoufand deaths to have thy lovely form 

For ever in my view !— But give me leave 

To alk this boon, ere I am carried hence ; 

Permit me to embrace and bid farewel 

To thefe my friends, who in their fouls abhor 

The guilty deed — O judges (for to you 

AVhofe hearts are open to the truth, that name 

Of right belongs) to you I would impart 

What now my mind fuggefts, left anxious thoughts 

Concerning what is here decreed, fliould raife 

Commotion in your fouls : know then, the daemon. 

That voice prophetic, which I never hear 

But when it means to check the fond purfuit 

Of fomething I refolv'd ; that voice divine 

Neither oppos'd me when I hither came 

Py order of the court, nor curb'd my tongue 
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When I purfu'd the merits of my caufe 
With a firm mind ; tho' oft' at other times 
It ftopt me ihort, perhaps in the midway 
Of my difcourfe : from whence 1 fair infer. 
That what was done will in event produce 
A real good. If in our lateA breath 
The fpirit vanifhes in air, and feeb 
No more fenfations ; or if death, as fome 
Would have us think, be fimilar to deep 
Devoid of vifions even (een in dreams. 
When the foul refts from thought ; death in that view 
Is one long fcene of eafe, as far from end 
As is eternity : but if the foul 
Be of immortal eflence, and partakes 
Of the divinity, as reafon's voice 
Aloud proclaims ; then ihall we find that death 
Is only a migration to the realms 
Where God'sr enthroned, ftill ready to receive 
Departing fpirits when they are released 
From earthly cares : there fhall I foon retire 
From this bad world ; and joyous converfe hold 
With ancient fages who by virtue rais'd. 
And deeds of prowefs, have with merit won 
The higheft honours in the court of fame. Eidt SoCR. 
Chorus. 

Sooner fhall ceafe the circling fun 

His dated annual cburfe to run : 

Sooner the living lamps of light 

Forget to gild the face of night : 
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Sooner the magnet ceafe to draw 

The fteel, and err from nature's law : 

Sooner the fire (hall turn to fnow. 

And feas refiife to ebb and flow : 
Than a firm mind to fenfe of danger yield, 
And to the fear of death refign the glorious field. 
The man who confcious of his facred trud. 
Is refolate and obftinately jufl ; 

Spurns the proud tyrant with difdain. 

Defies his frowns with mind fcrenc; 
From reafon's noble height looks down on earth. 
And reverences God who gave to virtue birth : 

Not the drear wafte qf frozen zone 

Where cheerlefs winter plants her throne ; 

Not the foul damp of gloomy cells. 

Where the Cimmerian nation dwells ; 

Not the rough whirlwind that deforms 

The feas and earth and heaven with ftorms ; 

The firmnefs of his foul can move; 

Not the red arm of angry Jove 
That flings the forky thunder from the fky 
And gives it rage to roar, and force of wing to fly. 
Should the bright orbs of heaven difcordant jar. 
And all the elements engage in war ; 

Should nature's frame around him fall 

And form one rude chaotic ball ; 
He would intrepid fee the ruins hurl'd. 
And fland, unknown to fear, amidft a finking world. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE, the Prifon. 
Enter Soc&ates, with the Goalbr. 

GOALER. 

Tl^Y mafters. Sir, their (hidl commands have given. 

With heavy chains to load thy aged limbs, 
Until that fatal hapltfs day arrives 
In which thy rigid fentence has thee dbom'd 
To drink the poifon'd cup — I muft obey— - 
Tho' to my foul repugnant is the deed — 

Socrates. 
Sir, do your duty— I can bear the chains . 
"Widi eafe of mind, and hope to-morrow's fun 
Will fet me free — That which is Socrates 
Thou can'ft not bind. 

[Exit GOALER. 

Socrates folus. 
Te darkfome forefts ! whofe embow'ring trees 
No light pervades, whofe pathlefs underwoods 
Afliime the horrors of the grave : ye rocks ! 
On whofe rough bafe the baleful cyprefs grows, 
And fujaeral yew ; where fblitary birds 
Attune their plaintive (bngs : ye ilreams, which flow. 
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Or {ullen move along the reedy pool. 
Or glide near mofly trunks of trees, and wind 
In drear meanders thro' the barren plains 
Of marfliy grounds — ye difmal low-funk vales, 
Beneath whofe dark collected (hade reclin'd 
Deep horrors dwell, exhibit, pour forth all 
Your fad defpair-crcating influence. 
Your phantoms, ghaftly groupe of fears begot 
By black diftemper'd fumes on guilty minds 
Engendering woe, whofe dufky, gloomy robe 
By crimes pot on, diflra<fled fancy wears ; 
\Vho fee^, or thinks (he fees, on ihapes like yours 
Her own detcfted drap'ry dipt in night ; 
To fouls like thefe, in fenfual flyes immers*d, 
Redouble all your horrors— to me, they 
Nought adminifter but peace and joy ; 
Socrates fhould find in earth's deep center 
Expanded ikies^ and ftars, and fun- dune round y 
There, virtue brighter than them all, will beam 
On virtue, and his foul illumine through 
Pleafing eternity, his lamp unquench'd. 
O Thou, of time, of fpace, of worlds the caufe, 
Immenfe, eternal, infinite ! with Thee 
The world's duration is but as one day. 
And all is gone ! a thoufand, thoufand funs 
May have preceded that we now behold ; 
And thoufands may fucceed with frefh fupplies 
Of recent light : but as thofe inflruments 
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Whidi meaiure time are mov'd by flated lawsiy 

And focial compa^ o( aiHftiDg parts ; 

So funs to funs for ever tend, and ftars 

To ftars incline in kindred orbs, that dance 

In fweet vicinity their deftin*d rounds. 

Obedient to thy dread command : the gemi 

That nighdy glitter in the vault of heaven. 

All vanifti at thy will, as the grafs fades 

A duft and dry beneath the fcorching heat 

Of fummer fun : the twinkling polar-ftars 

Sparkle with brilliant luftre, but when near 

Thy brighter beams intenfely hot, are burned 

And withered up, as fades the blufhing rofe 

Before the noon- tide ray, which fhot direft 

Contracts its filken leaves. When nature young 

Contended with the rude chaotic mafs. 

Ere yet the world was fettled into form ; 

Ere matter did, by Thee imprefs*d, receive 

Its binding laws ; ere yet the folar beam 

Shot thro' the regions of primeval night 

Almoft impenetrable ; Thou waft then 

As far, great Deity fupreme ! removed 

From any origin as now : and when 

A fecond chaos fliall devour this world. 

And of the univerfal frame nothing but fpace 

And void remains ; when the new heavens (hall fhine 

With ftars that differ from the lamps of light 

We now behold, and all have run the round 
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Of their appointed periods : Thou, great God, 

Shalt ever be the fame, unknown to wafle 

Of felf-exiftence ! the quick flight of thought. 

Compared to whofe fwift wing, time, found, and lig|it, 

Itfelf is flow, loft in the endlefs fearch, 

Can never reach thy height; for thought foon fails 

lo the purfuit of that which knows no bounds. 

Maker of all things ! Thou art the bright fun 

Which meafures the immenfity of time 

With even pace : Thou doft exift with ftrength 

Never to be impair*d : Thine is the light 

Of one perpetual, one meridian-day 

Wliich ne'er q^n change ; but, as like lefler funs 

Which fhew an orient dawn. Thou ne'er didft rife, 

So wilt Thou never fet. Father of light 1 

Give me to feel the influence of thy ray 

Thro' all eternity ! Be thine, great God ! 

To purify my foul from mortal (lain 

Of vice deftru^ve, and prepare my mind 

For the fruition of eternal good. 

Enter Phaedo, Csbes, and other friends. 

Socrates. 
Phaedo, thou'rt welcome — welcome all my friends I 
But why that melancholy gloom ? has aught 
Unhing'd our country's peace ? or do ye grieve 
For ray dq)arture to a place where joys 
Shall ever reign ; and where, fp wills the God, 
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We foon Ihall meet again ? and thence look dowif 
From fkies ferene, on this tumultuous world. 
That rolls like wind-fwoln Teas, which cannot reft. 

Phaedo. 
O Socrates ! thou worthieft of the Greeks, 
HoWe'er renotlm'd in the hiftoric page 
For wifdom's lore ! thy friends have caufe to mourn 
For thy departure from a world which wants 
Thy aid the more, the more it is difturb'd 
By vice and faction. Oft' haft thou alone 
With fteady mind, firm and intrepid ftood 
Againft a multitude, when tyrants rui'd 
With arbitrary fway, tore up the bounds , 
Of right and wrong, and with defpotic heel 
On virtue trampled. 

Co CRATES. 

'e who juftice deals. 
With vengeance wiwepay the deeds of violence' 
Done here on earth. O ! let me moralize, 
Whilft yet this vocal organ is in tune 
To fpeak the ferious dictates of my foul. 
Man is a compound being, partly made 
Of fine material mould; and partly form'd 
Of intelJe6hjal powers, which animate 
And move the frame, as force of will directs. 
Or reafon rules ; two faculties, which flow 
From the fame foul ; one in the queft of good/ 
And one of chc»ce : and yet the wil],inifled 
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By fenfe and appetite which clofe adhere 
To the material fyftem, oft' commands 
What reafoa oft' forbids : hence are two ways 
• Laid open to your choice : here reafon leads 
Where virtue fits fublime, ready to point 
To true beatitude ; there vagrant will 
Draws you a mazy round in queft of joys 
Which fade away, and vanifh in the a(5t 
Of firft fruidon : if then death difTolves 
The compound fyftem, if the thinking part 
Shall dilHpate in air, when the embrace 
Of body's o'er ; vice would forget its form, 
And vanifh with the foul, abforb'd and loft 
In the wide womb of nothing : but, as foul^ 
That principle divine ; of earth-made man 
The immaterial fpirit, does partake '^ 

Of pure immortal eflence, and fubfifts 
To all eternity ; it muft depend 
On moral virtiie, as the only ground 
Of future happinefs : for, when the foul 
Has from its prifon 'fcaped, nothing remsund 
But vice or virtue, the determined feeds 
Of happinefs or mifery, jufl doom 
Denounc'd by God's infallible decree 
To voluntary agents, fitly form'd 
To keep or violate their Maker's laws 
As paffions rule, or reafon holds the reins ! 
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Cebes. 

If this be true, they who purfue a life 

Of yirtuehere, muft, when they die, afcend 

Empyreal heaven, there to enjoy a ftatc 

Unknown to change : but fome have warmly arguec^ 

That when the body dies, the foul like air 

Flies ofFunfeen and loft, infenfible 

Of pain or pleafure, whidi can oidy cleave 

To what is animate. 

Socrates. 
Let us, my friend,^ 
Deliberate on nature's laws, and fee 
What things' can fuffer diange, and what endure 
The length of ages and the force of late. 
Know then that compounds, from whatever kind 
They draw their being, are by nature fit 
For diiTolution, ever in a £ux, 
And foon furrender their fpecific forms 
To be no more ; but what is (imple found 
Which we call effence, never fuffers change 
By time and place, but fHll remains the fame 
Compleat and felf-fubfifting thing, unknown 
To alteration : things of the firfl kind 
Are open to the view, and He expos*d 
To every fenfe ; but eflence can be feen 
Only by reafon*s eye, when the foul foarv 
Beyond the verge of fenfe, to take a view 
Of the ideal world, and penetrate 
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The tilings that nerer vaniih, but from fight 
Of mortal eye: hence then we may fuppofe 
Two forts of beings ; viCble the one. 
And one invifible ; this (Ull the fame, 
Whilft that is ftill in change. 
Cebes. 

So far, my friend^ 
You reafon right. 

Socrates. 
Is there aught clfe in man, 
Save foul and body ? do not tliefe corapofe 
The total fyfl^m ? can the foul be feen 
By keeneft eye ? tho' body be difccrn'd 
lo its whole bulk I fay, is not this the ftate 
Of human* frame ? is not the body then 
Conform to things that fuffer change, and feel 
A final diiFolution, while the foul. 
Pure, immaterial, and from mixture free. 
Eludes the ftroke, and flies the falling frame 
That, mingles with the mould, to which it ow'd 
Its compound being ? 

Cebes. 

Now I take you right. 
And yield a free aflent : the one refigns 
What plaftic nature gave it, and diffolves 
Into its principles ; tlie other holds 
Its felf-fubfifting form, devoid of parts 
That fuffer change. 

E 2 
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Socrates. 

then were the foul enilav'd 
To the corporeal fcnfes, when employ'd 
In elevated thoughts ; would it not tarn 
From the pure view of truth, and mix with things 
Unflable known, as veering as the wind 
That knows no fettled point ? but when the foul 
Looks inward on itfelf, and views, the train * 
Of fair ideas, which the intelledt 
Digefls in method right, and makes them £t 
For reafon's ufe, it turns to what is pure 
And fempitemal found, unknown to change 
Of form or order, and to which it bears 
A near relation : there the thinking foul 
Allured by kindred ties, as thought and truth 
Are daughters of the Deity, oft' feafts 
On intelleftual fweets from the grofs fenfc 
Of body free, and therefore far remov'd 
From error's darkling (hade, which like a cloud 
O'ercafts the beam of reafon, and obftrudls 
The fplendid flow of light which ever dreams 
From heavenly wifdom ; don't you therefore find 
The adtive foul, when from communion free 
With the corporeal fenfes, firm adheres 
To what is finaply beft ? 

Cebcs. 
It muft be fo ^ 
In fuch a fituation it conforms 
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To what is iiinple« rights unchangeable. 
And felf-fubfifting; but the body bears 
Similitude to v^hat is (Uil in flux, 
I As objeds vary, andohe fenfeslead 
' To what right reafon never would aflent. 
^ Socrates. 

^ But as the fyftem of the human frame 
Is fo contriv'd, that foul and body hold 
A mutual commerce while they live on earth 
In fodal union ; does not nature teach 
That the corporeal part, which owes its mafs 
To inert matter, fhould fubmit to laws. 
And move as reafon gvddes f and, that the foul. 
Of ori^n divine, fhould ftill exert 
Its juft dominion? 

Cbbes. 
Doubtlefs, it (hould claim 
Superior rule ; and therefore they who judge 
With true and philofophic minds, fhould fly 
From the grofs body, and purfue the train 
Of pure ideas opening to the view 
Of reafon's eye, when left ferenely bright. 
To take a profpe6t of the pleaflng fcene. 

SOCRATIS. 

Cebes, you argue right — the foul diflurb'd 
By fenfe and pafRon, which inherent cleav^ 
To the corporeal frame, does often drop 
A ludd thought, and vifionary catch 
E 3 
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Shade unfubftaDtial. Let us now review - 
The fteps we have parfued, and we (hall fee 
To what fixt point our former reasoning cine 
Conducts our fearch- -The foul, c^nfider'd right 
In fenfe abftra^ed, (liews itfelf divine. 
Intelligent, felf-moving, free from parts 
And diifolution, immaterial, free. 
And void of paflions, fimple, felf-fecure 
From what might check the intellefhial powers 
From dofe purfuit of truth : the other part 
Of the compounded fyftem, is a mafs 
Of breathing matter, multiform, depriv'd 
Of all intelligence, by nature framed 
For diflbltttion, ever in a flux. 
Uncertain as the breeze that fans the air, 
Subjeft to weaknefs and difeafe, th' effed 
Of jarring atoms : here, now there inclin'd. 
As pailions force, or varied objefts move. 
Do not thefe complicated things confid 
With the eternal laws, by which the God • 
Who made the foul and body, wifely rules 
As wqU the moral as material world ? 

Cebes. 
It mud be fo : for the true moral world 
Is of quite different fort from what we call 
The natural ; to one, the thinking foul 
Is near allied, and therefore fliould be ruP^ 
]By moral laws, adapted and apply'd 
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To beiagSy charg'd with intelle<5l, and will 

To judge and chufe : but body is a part 

Of the material world, and muil obey 

The laws of diflblution, when the foul 

Springs forth to moral joy — Say, my good friend. 

Do I purfue the line of your difcourfe ? 

Socrates. 
You take me right — when then a man refigns 
His living breath, nothing b vifible 
But the corporeal part, to which the foul 
Gave fenfe and motion ; and when vital ipring$ 
No longer operate, nothing can remain 
But lifelefs matter, obvious to the (enfe 
Of fight and touch, which fbon, if not embalm'd, 
Muft melt away, and mingle with the mould 
Which gave it being : but the foul, fecure 
From force of fate, foars to a place unfeen 
By mortal eye, and when it has fhook off 
The Huggifh load, with which it commerce held, 
Small and infrequent as the cogent laws 
Of vital union daim, but firmly flood 
Colledted in itfelf ; as far removed 
As pof£ble from fenfe, intenfely bent f 
On fpeculations high, which fill the mind 
With fentiments fublime — the happy fruit 
Of ti-ue philofophy— does not a foul 
For heaven thus calculated, claim a right 
To what it is mofl like> the living God, 
E 4 
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Immortal, and fupreme, from whom it drew 

Its wond'rous effence ? thither when the foul 

Released from fenfe and appetites, which cleave 

To the material fyftem, wings its way 

By native impulfe rais'd, it lives like gods • 

In calm repofe, where truth in fplendor gay 

Shines forth with beams divine, and fills the foul 

With intelledlual joy ; no darkling (hade 

To interrupt the view, but things are feen 

Confpicuous ^ the light : for there the God 

Whofe emanations fill the univerfc. 

Is all in all, who ever was, and is. 

And (hall for ever be the fame, incapable 

Of alteration. 

Cebes. 
Doubtlefs what is pure 
Should mix with pure, and both confederate join. 
Like light and heat, which iifue from the fame 
Unvaried fource. 

Socrates. 
But when a foul unpurg'd 
Of earthly vice, refigns the wretched frame. 
To which it clofe adher'd with fond embrace 
As thither lur'd by magic fpell, to feaft 
On fenfual joys, to which it was fo prone 
That nought feem'd good, or true, but what arofe 
From fome corporeal fenfe ; fomething which pleas'd 
Or fight, or tafte, or touch, organs prepared 
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By the \wfc Maker, only to fupply 

The wants of nature, while the complex ftate 

Its union holds ; nor could be brought to think 

That aught invifible to human eye 

Has real being, tho' the intelleft 

Wlien undifturb*d by fenfe, can clearly view 

The moral world, and fee the form of things 

In (imple eflence : fay, can fuch a foul 

Be fraught with innocence, and tafte the (weets 

Of intelledhial joy, fo long inur'd 

To fenfjial pleafure ? 

Cebes. 
Queftionlefs, a foul 

Which with the body a fond commerce holds^ 

Imbibes corporeal (lain, and lies immers*d 

In the foul dregs of matter, a vile flave 

To brutifh appetites, to which it yields 

The fcepter of its power, and clings to fen(e> 

As if congenite with material mould; 
i So deep the taint has funk into the foul ! 
Phaedo. 

As human fouls thus differ in the choice 

of vice or virtue, yet purfue their ends 
I By ftcps unequal ; does no middle ftate 
I X-ie betwixt happinefs, and pains, that fpring 

From vice as from their feeds ? do all who tread 

The different ways that lead where happinefi 

Or mifery is found, partake alike 
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Of pain or pleafure ? for, tho' Tirtue wear 
Appearance different from that of rice, 
Yet each his features noore or lefs conform 
To the true lines of good and evil, drawn 
By reafen'^ pencil, dipt in colours ftrong 
That fhew a heayten or depaint a hell. 

SOC&ATES. 

Thither I meant, my friends, to lead the thread 

Of my difcourfe, while yet my faalt*riog tongue 

Performs its office, deftin'd by the God 

Who fram*d the organ, to declare his worksi 

And fpeak his praife. Learn then, to know the laws 

Of will dirine. Pure moral reditude 

Is of the efTence of the Deity, 

And cannot vary from the laws that rule 

Eternal juftice, which in a foleran place 

Of final doom,^where human fouls convene, 

Led by their daemons, (hall the fates of men 

Aweful pronounce, and to each foul aHign 

A proper region fuited to the kind 

Of its paft life, fince it defcended firft 

From pre-exiftent ftate to animate 

An earthly fubftance, by the God infpir'd 

With will and rcafon ; reafon to direft. 

And will to chufe ; with fenie and appetites, 

Which, as employed, may either prove the guards 

Or bane of virtue. They who lead a lik, 

Kor always prone to vice, nor full intent 
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On virtue's charms, muft in a certain pl^ce 

Suffer due pauns» proportion*d to their crimes» 

In meafure juft, 'till being deans'd of guilt 

Which foird their fouls> they meet with a reward 

That*s juflly adequate to moral good 

Performed here» from futtnre dread of torture 

Ever free : whiHl thej whoVe amafs*d a load 

Of crimes enormous, and atrocious deeds 

Of diieful nature, which even mercy's hand 

Cannot obliterate, are downward hurPd 

To loweft Tartarus, and there confign'd 

To ever-during chains — the fit reward 

Of foul demeanour. They indeed who led 

By a mifguided will, the menial flato 

To fenfe and paffion, hare committed fins 

Of a deep dye, but fuch as penitence 

May purge away ; (hall for a ftated time 

Suffer due penance, 'till by humbk fuit, 

Join'd to the workings of a contrite foul. 

They merit pardon, from the liring God 

Freely obtained ; — &> dofis does mercy deare 

To juffice infinite-- -the attributes 

Of Him who rules fupreme--- But, O my friends ! 

Know for your comfort, here while ye remain. 

And in this painful pilgrimage have led 

A life of innocence, by reafon trainU 

To purity of will, and free from ftain 

Of mqral turpitude, which warps the mind 
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To tafte for fenfuad joyi ; fucfa giultlefs fouls, 
From the dead weight of earthly chains realeas'd 
As from a prifon, are received on high 
In blifsful regions, where inceflant dreams 
Empyreal light from his celefUal throne 
Who reigns above, and poors forth all the rays 
Of goodnefs beyond thought, much lefs can words 
Exprefs ideas, too inlarg'd to lie 
Within the compafs of created fouls. [Exeunt. 

SocKATES retires. 

Chorus. 

The Moral Osconomt. 
As in the fyftem of the world we find 
Parts of a lower and a higher kind ; 
And each as in due order plac'd. 
Is with peculiar beauty grac'd : 
So does the foul fuperior clsdm 
A right to rule the human frame, 
Whilft lower powers in obfequious train 
Exert their menial aid, and reafon's laws maintain : 

For paiEons, in a truly moral (late 

On will, by reafon guided, ever wait ; 
Serve lawlefs motions to controul. 
And are the guardians of the foul. 
Which by their aid, with bold efiay 
To heights of virtue fpeeds her way; 
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From fordid earth uprais'd with effort flies. 
Add claims a moral kindred to her native skies. 

How delicately made is nature's chain. 
Where all things mutual lend, and mutual gain ; 

The will a middle ftate maintains ; 

Here reafon rules, there paffion reigns 

To execute the will's commands. 

While at the helm fage reafon (lands 
To fee that all things thither fairly tend, 
Where God diredts the way, and nature points the end. 

Will then and reafon are in kind the fame, 
And (land diftinguifh'd only in the name ; 

For choice, where reafon fails, is blind. 

But, with it, of the moral kind ; 

For then both will and reafon draw 

Eternal truths from nature's law; 
While moving pafHons arc the a^ve (prings 
Which give the foul to rife on reafon's foaring wings. 
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ACTV. SCENE I. 

Socrates folus. 
♦/^ MAY a friendly gale at Heav'n's command 
^^^ Soon hither waft the deftin'd (hip that beai* 
The fignal for my death ! how flowly feem 
The hours to glide, which carry on their wings 
Our fondefi hopes i my mind is full prepared 
For fpeedy death. 

Enter Crito and other friends. 

SOC&ATES. 

Welcome, my friends i fit down 
As feems ye beft— the hurricane has ceas'd, 

• Socrates happened to be condemned the yery day the 
priefl: of Apollo crowned the poop of the facred Ihip which 
failed with an offering into the ifland of Delos. 

The reader muft obferve, that this fliip went annually in 
commemoration of the mighty deliv«rance of Thefcus in Crcif, 
and in conftqucnce of his vow. It was a rule of their religion, 
never to be broken through, that from the time of the depar- 
ture of this (hip from the port of Athens to the time of itJ 
coming back, no malefa£tors were ever put to death: this 
fometimes, by means of contrary winds, occafioned the inter* 
vention of a confiderable fpace, as happened in the cafe of So- 
crates, who was in prifon thirty days before his death, during 
which time his difciples attended him with uncommon affi- 
duity, Plato in Phaed. Plut. dc invidia ct odio. 
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And all is calm — this is the happy day 

Which giyes me notice of my chaoge ; let joy 

Serene appear in ev'ry fmiliog face, 

And bid it welcome : what the prefident 

Whilom denounced, (hot like a ray of light 

Darted from heaven, and gave my foul to fed 

Joys which I can't exprcfs — What ! does pale grief 

Sit furrowed on your brows, as if chill fear 

Thriird thro' the veins ? does this, my fnends, befeem 

A feftal day ? a day, which fair fhall (hine 

In future fame ? are ye aghaft to £nd 

Your friend (hall foon be happy, and refume 

His priftine ftate ? for fhame, my brethren ! 

Let nobler thoughts infpire your hear'n-bom fouls. 

And give them fentiments which fuit the port 

Of immaterial beings made to live 

A fhort time here — Father of gods and men ! 

Be thine the pious care to raiie my foul 

Above the fear of death, which can deKroy 

That part alone, which plafUc nature form'd 

Under the conduct of thy guiding hand. 

Crito. 
O Socrates ! can we unmov'd behold 
That venerable body gall*d with chains 
Which none but knaves (hould feel ? thy hoary head 
Doomed to a prifon, where the genial ray 
Abhors to enter ? knd thy fons expos'd 
To the bare world ? or deftin'd to depend 
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On the luDd friendly hand, which takes delight 
In doing good ? have we not reafon then 
To mourn the lofs of thee who ftood unmov'd 
In virtue's caufe ? — but means for thy efcapc 
May yet be found. — 

SOC&ATES. 

Unlefs I violate 
The civil laws, and fly from what they deem 
An aift of juftice, I muft here refign 
This aged body to the punifhment 
My judges doom'd ; but th^ etherial part 
Of e'flence pure, that principle divine 
Which conditutes the man, can never feel 
The fatal blow : for, when this body blends 
With parent earth, the foul fublune fhall foar 
Thro' fields of aether bright, to meet the God 
Who gave it being, and (hall make it fhine 
Thro' all eternity in realms of light. 
Thanks to the judges ! tho' without defign» 
They have confign'd me to a life of joy ; 
Which flows unfailing from a fource divine, 
Sole fountain pure of pleafure and delight ! 

Crito. 
Had'fl thou, O Socrates, in humble fuit 
Addrefs'd the judges, and chofe aught; befide 
The Prytanaeum, for thy punifhment ; 
They never would have fentenc'd thee to death : 
But to demand reward, (tho' it became 
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The merit of thy caufe).ftunn'd like a clap 
Of unexjwdted thunder, when the (ky 
Is free from clouds. 

Socrates. 

Had I, in humble guifei 
With abjedt mind, and fupplication mean, 
Implor'd their mercy ; thus perhaps I might 
Have fav'd a life, but at the dear expence 
Of all that honour, which a man long trained 
In philofophic lore, might jufUy claim 
From a free people. On this principle 
Firm I relyi that nothing beCde guilt 
Can be an evil, and do therefore chufe 
Rather to be depriv'd of fome few years 
I might have liv'd, than in an inAant lofe, 
By grov'ling means, the glory I had gain'd 
In my pafl life : and as the prefent age 
Seems not tq know my worth, I hence appeal 
To late pofterity, alTur'd to meet 
With more regard in all fucceeding times. 
When prejudice and envy die away. 

Crito. 
Good night, my friend— fome bufinefs calk me forth 
Ere yet I go to reft ; to-morrow's dawn 
Shall bring me hither, when I hope to find 
Thy ear difpos'd to liften to advice. [Exit. 

Socrates. 
Now, I am quite at eafe — Crito no more 
F 
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Will tliink of mj efcape— how tome men judge 
Of what is right or wrong ! To leave this place 
Without an order from the dvil powers. 
Is to rebel againft the laws that rule 
This honoured ftate, which could not long fubfift. 
Did ev'ry member claim a right to void 
Its firm decrees— But now the car of night 
Rolls in deep fhade, and warns me to addreis 
My wonted vefpers to the God who rules 
The fweet vidiEtude of night and day«— 
Hail, univerfal Lord ! at whoie command 
The fun withdraws his ray, and darkling dips 
To nether world ! anon, the ftarry train 
Of heav'n fucceeds, nor varies from the coar& 
By th^e ordain'd : thine is the dewy (hade 
Which veils the night, and thine the pearly drop» 
That drefs the mom ! all nature is at once 
Thy care and offspring ! be it thine to guard 
The firmnefs of my foul, and keep it free 
From foul traofgreiEon and corporeal ftaia! 

Chorus. 
Thy praife, O Socrates, the moral baids^ 
High in fame for facred fong. 
To future ages fhall tranfmit. 
As time's current rolls along. 
Future ages free from envy 
Shall thy leading fteps purfue> 
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Shall attend to reafon's lore. 
And hold thy virtue in diftingaifh'd Tiew, 

To thee, Minenra*s fhrme fhall honour pay; 
To thee, Apollo tune his lyre : 
From thee fhall future fages feel 
The facrcd" warmth of heav'nly fire. 
By thee the patriot train'd to laws 
Which ought to rule a civil ftate. 
Shall find his fchemes fuccefsful prove. 

And by his virtues make his country greats 

rir'd by thy courage, fhall the warrior pour 
His banaer'd legions o'er the plain ; 
Fixt as the laws of fate to fall 
With honour, or a conquefl gain : 
Virtue when harrafs'd with diflrefs 
From thee fhall confolation find ; 
Look with difdain on things below. 

And give the foul a tafle for pleafures more refin'd, 

SCENE II. 

Etherial SrisiiTS defcend^and fing while So gratis 
flecps. 

Eafe, delight of human kind ! 
Soft enchantrefs of the mind I 
F 2 
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Sweet the warbling wood-lark's fong, 
Whsn he chants the trees among ! 
But without thee his fweetelt drain 
Inftead of pleafure gives a {»aiB, 
Sweet is the dewy-fpangled mead. 
The level lawn or winding glade 1 
Sweet is the cadence of the limpid rill 
When gently trickling down the fmooth redinifig hill t 

But nor rill nor la^m can pleafe 
When the mind is not at eaie^ 
Eafe, thou happy gift of heaven, 
By the gods to mortals given ! 
Thou, to fair virtue near ally'd, . 
Art ever by her facred fide ! 
Whether flie chufe the rugged way. 
Or thro' the mefs-grown valley ftray ; 
You, footh'd with raptur'd fancy, walk along^ 
And lend attentive ear to her celeftial fong^ 

Eafe the lyric bard infpires^ 

Warms his breafl with heavenly fires ; 

Bids him fwell a fuller key. 

Or a fofter found convey. 

Tis eafe alone gives peaceful reft 

To the pure virtue-breathing breaft; 

Tis eafe that calms the ruffled foul,- 

'^is eafe can paiHon's force controul :■ 
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Virtat and eafe for ever fbdal join ; 
Both of congenial form, and both of birth diyine { 

See the foftly-fleepmg fage» 
Silyer'd o'er with hoary age ! 
See his yifagc calm and clear. 
Such as finiling infants wear. 
When atibme pleafing glittering toy, 
Their litde hearts exult with joy. 
HappieA of mortals ! foon fhall we 
Thy unembodied fpirit fee ; 
"When in high heaven it tunes the golden lyre, 
And joins in fymphony with the celefiial choir. 

[Oa Crxto's coming in, Socrates awakes. 
Socrates. 
Thy vifitadon, Crito, feems to bear 
Some hafty meflage, fay, how wears the dme ? 
Is it yet day ? 

Crito. 
The firft frcfh dawn of light 
Opens the mom, and bids Aurora rife 
To wake the fun. Juft as I enter'd here 
Methought I heard a fofdy, warbling voice. 
That tun'd melodious numbers ; near at fird 
It feem'd, then by flow finking dy'd away 
In diflant founds. 

Socrates. 
O Crito ! fuch a nigh^ 
F 3 
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I nerer fpent 'till now : ineafyflow 
The circling Uood held on a gentle ooorfe 
Thro* all my veins : my head ferene and clear 
As the (till air, when fcarct a breeze is found 
To wave its wings : the fpirits which exhale 
From the pure purple flood, in wanton play 
Danc*d round my heart ; and the relpiring longs 
Breathed with uncommon cafe : roethought I heard 
Voices that tun'd harmonious airs, more foft 
Than Orpheus' fong, which made the (avage race 
Forget their rage. Praife to the God fupreme 
Who reigns above, (till preient to our wants 
'Whether we wake or fleep ! for, what you Ve heard 
Was doubtlefs fent by him, to chear my fool 
With minftrelfy divine. But, Crtto, fay. 
What fo foon brought thee to the dtfinal god 
Of thy old friend ? is the (hip yet arriv'd 
Which fail'd to Delos, and at whofe return 
1 leave this world to haften to die hoft 
Of heav'n's inhabitants, and ta(le the fweets 
Of love and joy, which the foul cannot feel 
While here embodied? 

Cairo. 

There is fure advice 
From Sunium brought, that with to-morrow's Ex§ 
The fatal vefTel comes — therefore in hafle 
J, hither fped to tell thee, that the doors 
Are open to thy fli^t, the goaler gain'd^ 
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And all things ready ibr a fure eicape 
From ruthful pnTon, and the dread of death. 
Hafle, and let us leave uzigrateful Athens, 
£re the dim momiog brightea into day. 

Socrates. 
Is there a place bey^cmd the bounds which hold 
This Attica, where death has ao accefs 
To mortal man ? had I not better here 
Refign my life ? here, where the ilate decreed 
That I fhould end my days ? does it confift 
With honour's laws, that like a mifcreant 
Touch'd with the &iife of guilt, I thus ihould fly 
Thro' fear of death ? fuch practice ill becomes 
The principles I taught, 

Grito. 

Perhaps you think 
That your efcape would hurt your friends who hold 
Your doom unjuil; perchance expofe their lives 
To dvil rage — but, what can be more dear 
To an ingenuous mind, than to preferve 
The life of Socrates, on which depends 
The good of thoufands ? even Grangers come 
From diftant parts to purchafe thy releaife 
On lavifh terms, with promife to fupply 
Thy future wants, and make thee finiih life 
In peaceful eafe : or, fhould'fi thou think that fchenie 
Too infecure ;. I have in Theffaly 
A fweet retreat} where you may freely live 
F 4 
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Kemote from daDger, and in fafe repofe 
plant in your children's minds the living feeds 
Of facred truth : there may Xantippe clofe 
Thy beaml^fs eyes, when nature ftops the fpringi 
Of borrow'd motion, and t|iy foul takes flight 
On upward pinions to the throne of heaven. 

Socrates. 
Had I, thro' curiofity, been led 
To fee this feat of fdence, unattach'd 
To the Athenian laws, and here arraigned 
For crimes I know not, I fhould think my life 
Might be preferv'd by miniAerial means 
Of any kind, which would not lay the rules 
Of moral virtue wafte : but, as I here 
Was ufher'd into life, and deeply drank 
Of the foul-chearing ftream which limpid flows 
Fjom fcientific fpring ; as here I fpent 
My riper years, obedient to the laws 
Of the Athenian ftate, which fpread its wings 
To guard my civil rights ; as more than once 
With due folemnity 1 pledg'd my f^th, to hold 
The laws of juftice facred, and renounce 
All private views : how can I now unhinge 
Such flrong engagements, made by free confent. 
And voluntary choice ? 

Crito. 
O Socrates ! 
' country has condenm'd thee to a death 
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That wears the doud of guilt, which to thy foul 
"\^as ever odious known — Can jiiftice here 
Plead in her favour ? can ihe hold the fcales 
Of right and wrong with an unequal hand, * 
And weigh the fates of men, as will inclines 
To fare or to deftroy ? Can (he abfblve 
The hand pro^e for fhedding guiltlefs blood, 
"Which cries aloud for rengeance from the gods 
On a curs'd nation ? 

Socrates. 
Crito, too much zeat 
In friendfhip's caufe, has made you pais the bounds 
Of virtue's law, which bid you not return 
Evil for evil ; nor requite offence 
By the like ufage ; nor repair a wrong 
By foul mifdeeds. Should he who gave thy frame 
Its vital feeds, or (he who with fond care 
TJurtur'd thy helplefs youth, and train'd thy tongue 
To lifping prattle, fhould they difcourteous prove 
And treat thee hardly, would'ft thou therefore drop 
Filial obeyfance, and forget the fon 
To be reveng'd on thofe who gave thee birth ? 
And know'ft thou not, thy country claims a right 
To more regard than they from whom you drew 
The crimfon blood which circles in your veins ? 
You know, my Crito, I have ever taught. 
That a6b of juftice in a civil (late 
Are its defence and bulwark^ the firm bafe 
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On which it ftands : fay then, I am to die 

In Tirtue's caufe, and fall a facrifice 

To warmth of rage ; do they who take my life, 

Suffer, or I ? The fpotlefs foul fecure 

From (hock of death, finiles at the pointed dart, 

And bids it flrike — Let then Melitus fear. 

And they who juc|g'd me — there grin horror daimt 

A right to rage : O may they find a way 

To make their peace with God : Ihererefign 

My fentenc'd life a vidtim to his will. 

Crito. 
I wiih my care had naet with more regard. 

[fintCaiTO. And Socrates retires. 
Chorus. 
Death, when view'd by guilty eyes» 
Mufi in dreadful form appear ; ' 
But to ^ good and ? irtuous mind 
Death can nought but pleafure wear : 

There the foul in feparate life 

When divorc'd from wedded clay. 

Has nothing to employ it's dioughts. 
But dreary maniions Toid of day : 

Here the foul from earth efcap'4 • 

Ranges thro' joyous realms of light ; 

With wonder views the rolling orbs. 
All heayen unfolding to iu fight : 
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There ihalt rhoM quickly wear the crowi^ 
Where virtue's gems for ever glow; 

Excurfiye foar, and theace look down 
With pity on the world below. 

S G £ N £ III. 

Socrates folus. 

(k>w all widun is calm — when diis bright fun* 
Shall dip in weftem wave its glovnng wheels. 
From earth (hall Socrates with joy afcend 
iDto the regions of eternal light 
Wh^re God prefides, the origin and end 
Of heav'n-bom fouls ! there I fhall joyous meet 
V^th * Palamedes, upright mzfx, betray'd 

* Palamedes the (on of Nauplitis king of Euboea, vthea the 
Grecias kings were to go to the war of Troy. Uiydes (fon of 
Laertes) to faTeliimieif at home, feigned hkofelf mad. Pa1a« 
medes found out the counterfeit, by laying his fon in the fur- 
row, as he was ploughing, and fbwing fait he' ftopt 

the plough, and laved the boy, whereupon his counterfeiting 
was difcovered,and he was taken to the war againft his 'will, and 
being fent into Thrace to forage for corn, he returned, and 
faid he[could find none — ^Palamedes went himfelf,and returned 
with large quantities from thence. Uly(les, to revenge theft 
things, counterfdted a letter in Priamus's name, wherein he 
tRanked Palamedes for his intended treafbn, and mentioned 
that he had fent him gold'^or a reward : now Ulyfles had fe- 
cretly conveyed gold into his tent: thefe letters were found an4 
^ead in the camp. Palamedes was called; Ulyfles feemed ti| 
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By old Laertes* fon : there f Aeacas» 
And X Rhadamanthus and Triptolemus, 

4efend him, and faid no truft was to be g^ven to the letters of 
enemies ; but, faid he, let fome men be fent into Paiamedes's. 
tent, and then if there be found any fum of gold, that he was 

furely guilty They fent and found the gold, and Palame- 

des was condemned and (loned His death was afterwards 

revenged by NaupUus. In the time of the Trojan war he in- 
vented four Greek letters, a-^ ^, ^ ^, addmg them. to the fix. 
teen which had been before invented by Cadmus. He was skil- 
ful in aftrology, and the firft who found out the caufe of eclip- 
fes, and brought the year to the courfe of the fun, and the 
month to the courfe of the moon -He invented feverai me- 
thods of ordering an army, and the ^ving the watch word, 
which,Hogether with thofe letters, they faid, he learned by the 

conduct and flying of cranes ^whence by the poets they are 

called Palamcdis aves ^the birds of Palamedes. Mart. 

f Aeacus was the fon of Jupiter by Aeg^na ; he and Rhada- 
manthus were only inferior judges, the firft of whom examined 
the Europeans, the latter the Afiatics, and bore only plain rods 
as a mark pf their office; but all difficult cafes were referred to 

Minos, who fat over them with a fccpter of gold Their 

court was held in a large meadow called the field of truth. 
Plato and Tully add Triptolemus to thefe as a fourth judge- 
he was the fon of Celeus of Athens; Ceres lent him her cha- 
riot, and fent him through the world to inftrudt mankind in 
the benefits of tillage. 

I Rhadamanthus was fon of Jupiter and Europa, a great le- 

l^flator, and brother to Mipos who havbg killed his bn>- 

ther, fled to Aeehalia in Boeotia, where he married Alcrocna, 
the widow of Amphytrion: his province in the infernal regi- 
ons was to judge fuch as died impenitent. 
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Renown'd of old, heroes and demigods, 
San<^ties of heav'n, that kept their fouls 
Unftain'd by vice, and all who held in view 
The public good, his praifc fhall celebrate 
In chaunt fymphonious, whofe creative hand 
Made heav'n and earth, and the flupendous whole 
In all its vaft variety of change 
In ftated order rules : there * Linus,- bomf 
Of fair Terpfichore, and who firft taught 
Threician Orpheus to high-ftring his lyre 
To artful melody ; there he who fung 
The race of gods, and taught the rural plains- 
To yield their fruit; there blind Maeonides, 
So famM for epic fong, and all the bards 
"Who fung of virtue, in full concert join'd 
Shall ftrike the filver cymbals tun'd to notes 
Of harmony divine, and heavn's bright court 
Shall ring with joy : fuch is the fymphony 
Of fouls above— But ! Crito comes 
Who w<?«A/a6t right, but oft miflakes the means. 

Enter Crito, and feveral friends. 
Crito. 
O Socrates ! thy faithful friends in crowds 

* Linus was Ton of Apollo, whom he had by the nymph 
Terpfichore ; he was born at Thebes, and eminent for learning 
— he wrote on the origin of the world, the courfcs of the fua 

and moon, and the production of animals but of theie pot 

the lead fragments remain'. 
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Do hither flodc».and prefs to know'thy will 
GoncemiDg thy a£urs, that they may learn 
What bed befits thy femily, and fuitt 
Thy tender offspring. 

•SoCRATEt. 

I hare nothmg.new 
To leave in charge — purfue the moral fchemes 
I always taught ; if ye negleft yourfelyes 
You will not think of me, nor of the friends 
I leave behind me ; (till let your faithful 
Memories be flor*d with all thofe ledbires. 
All thofe moral rules, which for your guidance 
Chiefly I have planed ; with unabated vigour, 
Truth's facred fteps purfue, where'er (he leads 
Her fafe-diredting way ; altho' th* event 
May unfuccefsful prove ; let juftice rule 
In all your a^ons : be the republic 
Your guardian care ; let love and friendfhip's bond» 
Unite you all, and let no wild mifrule 
Bear down virtue, for without virtue's aid. 
No ftate can long fubfift : Xantippe's friends. 
With her own induftry and care, will feed 
The wants of nature; very fmall fupplies 
Are found fufHcient ; what is more, muft tend 
To flothful luxury. Give it in charge 
To my dear children, to purfue the fteps 
Their father trod ; and train their youthful minds 
To fentiments of truth, as ye would fow 
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Seed in a field, ere multitude of weeds 
Renders it wafle : and fhould they fall like me 
In virtue's caufe, we foon ih^I meet above. 
Where God's unerring juftice holds the fcales. 
By which the merit of the caufe is weigh'd — 
This counfel 1 bequeath — be it your care 
To fee the purport of my will obey'd. 

Crito. 
But fay, my friend, how would you be interr'd, 
When death (hall lay that honoured body low ? 

Socrates. 
Juft as you pleafe, do with it as you will- 
Corruption claims that part of Socrates, 
This carcafc is its prey — hmt t'other part 
Came down from heav'n, and thither fhaU return 
To live with (pints of congenial form — 
O ! be it then your care to keep your ibuls 
Inunaculate and pure, an offering meet 
For Him who form'd them, when his wifdom deigns 
To fummon them to render an account 
Of what they did on earth while here confin'd 
To'perifhable frames, too apt to draw 
The foul aiide, and lead it into vice ! 
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SCENE IV. 
Enter a Messsngek from Plato. 

Messengei.. 
To thee, O Socrates, does Plato make 
A tender of his heart — uncommon pains 
Have feiz*d his limbs, and render him unfit 
To pay his duty here, elfe wo^d he fpend 
His hours with thee, while yet thou doft fubfift, 
Tho' in a prifon ; and with gladnefs hear 
Thy wifdom-flowing tongue, which oft* has charmed 
His lift*ning ear, and warm'd his glowing bread 
With foul-enraptur*d fire: his gratefuJ heart 
Overflows with thanks for thy benevoJence 
And friendly care, which gave a happy turn 
To his young mind, and rais'd his grovling foul 
From fordid earth, to dignity and worth. 

Socrates. 
Plato is worthy of my tendered wifh 
And high regard : O may the God I ferve 
Give him to live, till he has run his courfe 
Of virtue here ! his tow'ring genius foars 
Like eagles on the wing, when toward heaveil 
They rife in rapid flight, and view tlie fun 
In his meridian blaze : Plato has drank 
Deep at my fpring, and knows the moral fource 
From whence it flows : to him and Xenophon 
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\ pour'd out all my foul, and found a foil 

Fit to receive the feeds I meant to fow 

^n generous minds, by nature form'd to tafte 

•ropriety and order : for I chofe 

The tablets of the heart whereon to (lamp 

My living precepts, rather than to ufe 

The fkins of beafts — ftiould my lov'd Plato write 

Aught of his Socrates ; his candid pen 

Will fair defcribe the maP r and the friend— 

* O Xenophon ! thy fate has call'd thee forth 

To noble deeds of arms ; at thy return 

Athens fhall fhine in fair hiftoric page ; ^ 

Nor thy old Socrates be left unprais'd. 

O ! may they live in peace ! may minifters 

Of light attend them thro' the dreary vale 

Of this dark world; 'till ^e fhall meet abov6^ 

Never to part again ! there fhall our fouls 

From bond of body friee, range uncontroul'd 

Thro' pure etherial fpace, and thence furvey 

"With true delight all fuUunary things. 

* Xenophon was about that thfie condudting that memo^ 
f^blc retreat of the ten thoufand Greeks from the fcmotcft 
part of Perfia into their own country- — which retreat of fijfi 
hundred and twenty leagues, was made in one hundred and 
twenty-two days marches, and in the fpace of eight months, 
of which the whole honour is almoft due to himfelf, as weH 
in regard to the advice and good conduct, as in relation to the 
command of the enterprize. 

O 
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Thou honoured fage, adieu ! 

SoCRATVt. 

Adieu, good nouuQiJ 
Health to my Plato-'-Kd him bear in mind 
Our fnoral converfe, aiid pufTue the path 
Which leads where truth and probity prefidei 
<Pid him not mour« for me — I wait with }oy 
The coming hour ! — O ! may this ha^y day 
For ever ihifie in the records of fame. 
And fhew the merits of my htameletfs fife ! 

MB$S«NC«ft. 

With faithful care I will relate to Phto 

The purport of thy yrorda — once more adieu. [£:si|. 

Grito ! O my friends ! tcU Xenophon, 

1 gladly would have feen hm ere the power 
Of fpeech was loft — he fairly tracM my foul 
By all its reas'mng ctues^ and hope he holds 
My moral precepts fully in his view. 

To guide his condudt thro' this vale of woe. 

Crito. 
Thy orders, Socrates, (hall be obey'd ; 
And he (hall be acquainted with the whole, 
Prom thy appearance in the court, 'till death 
Shall clofe thofe eyes, 

Socrates. 
I hope he'll hear thy tale 
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Without concern, fave what our friendfhip claims, 
The goodly offspring of united mitids* 

SCENE V, 
Enter Goaleh. 

GOALER. 

This is the deftin'd hour, >¥hen yt>u muft take 
The fatal cup. 

SOCRATBI. 

Pray What is to be done 
When I have ta'en the draught ? for I would choofe 
To die as I'm tUtsdpd. 

GOALBR* 

Walk about 
'Till you begin to find your falling legs 
Grow weary of their load, then lie fupine 
Upon your bed, to give the liquor leave 
To check the blood, and opeirate with force. 

Socrates. 
Come, give it me :— -that welcome precious cup, 
That cordial to the foul of Socrates, 
That fweet releafe from anxious care and toil, 
I joyous hold j by this (hall I afcfend 
The habitations of the juft, beyond 
The reach of ihalice — I already foar*-- 
Already fee— (what beam divine is this !) 
The manfions open, where the bkft (hall reign 
G 3 
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Jn rotes of glory — Friend, fay, can I fpare 
As n)ucli of this kind potion as wopld make 
A fmall libation. 

GOALER. 

I prepared the dofe 
Juft of fufficient force to make thy end 
As eafy as I could. 

Socrates. 
I thank thee, friend— <r 
Thy vifiutions fince L hither came 
Have been humane and kind — tho* nought, thou fay'ft. 
Can from this cup be fpar'f} ; yet I may pour 
My prayers forth to the great God.who rules 
In heaven and earth fupreme, that he may make 
My exit from this world, and the laft ftage 
Of life as eafy as his wifdom deems 
Moft proper for n^e— ;• 

{^Here SocraUs Jiands Jtlent for ajhort tims, 
and then drinks the cup tvith amazing trans 
quillity, 

— BethybldTedwill 
For ever mine ! Parent of heaven and earth. 
And all the breathing forms that live in Thee, 
To Thee I render back what cannot die ! 
From Thee it came, and does to Thee return. 
In hope of kind acceptance from the God 
Who gave it pow'r to think ! O may Jie guard 
The offspqng of his goodnefs, rais*d to do 
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i His will on earth, and frown it with reward 
Where reigns beatitude without allay ! — • 
Now muft I walk about — a little time 
Will fet me free from earth — 

* [W/tffn he had drunk th$» draught he looked 
about and fofw his friend^ ^weeping. 
Ah ! where my friends> 
Is now your virtue's wonted ftrength ? for this 
' I fent away the women, left their eyes 

Should flow with tears of weaknefs ; I have taught 

That men fhould die in peace, and blefs the gods 

For their departure hence, who have prepar'd 

A better life for all who firmly tread t 

The paths of virtue, and purfue the way 

That leads to heav'n — O ! may my demeanour, 

My fteady-pradHce in this aweful hour. 

This hour, that verges on eternity. 

Be fuch as Socrates himfelf would praife ! — 

Shall this divorce my weary foul from earth— 

Tranfcendent drug — this trivial fimple draughtf— 

This trampled weed confign me to the ftars ! 

—So bountiful is natqre— Ceafe to weep--- 

My countrymen, my friends — rather rejoice. 

Rejoice with Socrates— his triumph fhare — 

No (hade of doubt remains, 'tis day-light all — 

'Tis heaven itfelf unfolds— -O wider yet 

Unfold that glorious gate, the courts of light— • 

I (ee, I fee — no niortal tongue can utter— 
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I fpring, I foar, I mingle with the Weft— 

{^Hc gro^s /hi fit. 
And yet — but fricndfiiip comes from heav'n, farewel. 
Nature foregoes her gripe — I feel— I feel 
Her f]acken*d hand — thou potent, friendly draught — 
My foul is half enlarg'd— ^embrace me — help me — 
Hold, hold me up — ye winged minifters — 
To Thee, thou Godfupreme — to Thee I give — 
Thou fource of life— but O my foul is thine — 
Take back this portion of thyfelf— take back- 
Let Socrates be thine — for ever— {Expires^ 

Crito. 
I'll do the laft kind office to my frfead, 
I'll clofe his eyes that fet in fliades of night, 
And fee his funeral obfequies perfomi'd.™ 

[Exeunt omiies, 

<:Titnius of etherial Spirits. 

Hail, Innocence^ ^ou heav'n-born maid ! 

Bdfore thee walks a virgin train, 
In virtue.*^ fkireft robes array *d, 
White as the milky way unknown to foil or ftain. 

Behind, Content with fmiling face. 

Fair meck-ey'd nymph, holds on her way, 
Purfues thee with an even pace, 
And from thy cheering path does never devious ftrayt 



